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VIEW  OF  ST.  PETER’S. 


TWO  CARDINALS. 

Rome,  January,  1870. 

RT  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  mixed  up 
with  all  the  great  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  picturesque 
element,  in  all  that  is  going  on  just  now  at 
St  Peter’s  is  increased  and  varied  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  Oriental  costumes  and  physiog¬ 
nomies  from  the  scattered  churches  of  the 
United  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronite, 
Chaldaean,  and  other  Eastern  congrega¬ 
tions  who  swear  allcmr.ee  to  the  Pope  of 
^me  instead  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  form  the 
epitome  of  human  events  here  as  elsewhere, 
only  that  the  last  category  is  less  numerous 
than  the  other  two  on  account  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  celibacy  inculcated  upon  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  population.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  first  class  that  has  oc- 
cuired  here  of  late  is  the  birth  of  an  infant 

Srincess  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon, 
aughter  of  the  detmroned  Queen  of  Naples, 


Maria  Sophia,  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  who  arrived  in  Rome  some  weeks  ago, 
to  be  present  during  the  Queen’s  confine¬ 
ment. 

But  it  is  of  deaths  more  than  births  that 
I  wish  to  speak  in  this  letter,  and  especially 
of  the  recent  deaths  of  two  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  —  Cardinal  De  Reisach, 
Bishop  of  Sabina,  who  died  in  a  convent  at 
Anne^,  in  Savoy,  on  the  23d  uU.,  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Pentini,  whose  funeral  obse<iuies  were 
performed  on  that  same  day  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Portico  in  this  city,  the 
Pope  in  person  conferring  the  rite  of  absolu- 
tion  over  bis  catafalque,  and  the  cardinals,  ; 
patriarchs,  bishojw,  and  other  usual  occu-  ^ 

fiants  of  places  in  Papal  chapels  leaving  but  i 
ittle  space  for  foreign  sight-seers  in  the  sa-  ; 
cred  edifice.  i 

Cardinal  De  Reisach  was  a  member  of  j 
the  Directing  Commission  of  Cardinals,  and 
President  of  the  Politieo-Ecclesias'Ical  Com¬ 
mission.  He  was  not  able  to  fulfil  those  du¬ 
ties,  being  obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  Swit¬ 
zerland  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 


opening  of  the  Council ;  but  the  Pope  always 
hoped  that  he  would  recover,  and  recently 
named  Cardinal  De  Reisach  one  of  the  five 
Legates  appointed  to  preside  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  congregations  of  the  Council.  Scandal¬ 
mongers  will  have  it  that  this  worthy  Ger¬ 
man  cardinal  drank  himself  into  a  dropsy ; 
and  a  witty  Roman  prince,  celebrated  lor 
his  satirical  bon  mots,  says  that  in  his  Emi¬ 
nence’s  case  the  miracle  of  Canaan  was  re¬ 
versed,  his  wine  being  turned  into  water. 
But,  however  that  may  be.  Cardinal  De 
Reisach  is  no  more ;  and  therefore  I  proceed 
to  say  something  of  Cardinal  Pentini. 

Born  at  Rome  in  1797,  he  was  three  years 
older  than  his  German  colleague.  His  fam¬ 
ily  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Pius  VII., 
who,  when  General  Berthier  commanded  the 
French  troops  in  Rome,  deposited  some  im¬ 
portant  documents  and  precious  objects  un¬ 
der  their  care  in  the  Pentini  Palace. 

Young  Francesco  Pentini,  the  late  cardi¬ 
nal,  was  somewhat  wild  in  his  youth,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  disappointment  in  love, 
the  usual  teterrima  causa,  he  enlisted  in  the 


cavalry  of  the  allied  forces  under  Bemadotte, 

;  with  whom  he  achieved  the  campaign  of 
'  which  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and 
I  Leipsic  were  the  principal  features. 

I  He  was  present  at  those  engagements, 

I  and  his  friends  have  often  heanl  him  relate 
'  how,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  stood 
I  ujion  the  place  of  the  city,  and  saw  the  three 
j  allied  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
I  Prussia,  victorious  for  the  nonce,  come  out 
i  upon  a  balcony,  and  receive  the  congratu- 
'■  lations  and  cheers  of  the  people. 

1  Cardinal  Pentini  always  retained  a  pleas- 
1  ing  remembrance  of  his  military  career;  he 
affected  a  velvet  skull-cap  with  silver  but- 
i  tons,  made  out  of  his  uniform  ;  books  on  ar- 
I  tillery  and  fcrtification  were  to  be  seen  on 
!  his  shelves  to  his  dying-day,  and  he  was  a 
I  sufficiently  keen  sportsman  to  be  fonder  of 
I  handling  a  gun  than  a  crozier. 

I  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state  rather 
i  late  in  life,  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVT. ; 
I  but  having  had  some  disagreement  with 
the  superior  of  the  college  of  prelates  into 
I  which  he  had  entered,  he  withdrew  into 
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retirement  for  some  years  to  Frascati,  where 
he  lived  on  the  family  property. 

Pope  Gregorj-  was  tormented  about  that 
time  by  a  dreadful  disease  in  his  nose,  which 
no  doctw  could  prescribe  for  successAilly, 
and  no  surgeon  could  cure.  His  Secretaiy 
of  State,  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  had  Tainly 
invoked  aid  for  his  Pontifical  master.  It 
happened  that  the  Cardinal’s  secretary, 
having  gone  to  the  village  of  Colonna  in 
bad  weather,  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Pentini  family,  who  were  fulfilling  an 
October  festival  on  one  of  their  estates  there. 
Court  topics  were  introduced,  and  the 
Pope’s  nose  was  talked  of.  To  be  or  not  to 
be  cured,  that  was  the  question,  —  a  problem 
which  Monsignor  Pentini  declared  him¬ 
self  ready  to  solve. 

He  knew  a  German  doctor  who  would 
cure  the  Pope’s  nose  most  certainly,  —  Doc¬ 
tor  Alertz,  —  a  Westphalian  Catholic,  a 
medical  man,  attached  to  the  Prussian  le¬ 
gation. 

The  Cardinal’s  secretary  hastened  home 
to  mention  this  precious  discoverv  to  his 
master,  and  the  Cardinal  hurried  to  the 
Pope’s  apartment  in  ecmal  haste  to  suggest 
the  new  cure.  Pope  Gregory  did  not  like 
half-measures:  “Let  the  German  be  sum¬ 
moned  !  ”  he  cried.  Dr.  Alertz  obeyed, 
came,  saw,  and  prescribed  a  treatment ;  but 
when  this  treatment  proved  successful  and 
the  Pope’s  nose  was  i^uced  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds,  his  Holiness  gratefully  in^ired 
who  had  suggested  the  name  of  this  West¬ 
phalian  sage. 

The  fact  could  not  be  concealed  that  it 
was  Pentini;  Lambruschini  himself  im¬ 
plored  the  Pope  to  restore  him  to  favor,  and 
his  Holiness  appointed  him  chierico  lU  cam¬ 
era  (clerk  of  the  chamber),  of  which  prelat- 
ic  IxKly  he  soon  became  dean.  The  natural 
promotion  from  this  dignity  is  to  that  of  a 
Cardinal’s  hat,  but  in  1848  Monsignor  Pen¬ 
tini  showed  Republican  tendencies,  and  he 
was  mentioned  as  a  fitting  candidate  for  the 
portfolio  of  War. 

He  was  by  the  Pope’s  side  in  the  Quiri- 
nal  when  that  palace  was  besieged  by  the 

n'e  and  civic  guard  in  November,  1848, 
e  did  not  accompany  the  fugitive  Pon¬ 
tiff  to  Gaeta. 

On  the  Pope’s  restoration,  many  laymen 
and  ecclesiastics  were  comprised  in  a  cloud 
of  disapprobation  and  neglect.  Monsignor 
Pentini  was  among  these,  but  he  retired  to 
his  suburban  residence  at  Frascati  once 
more,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  mechanics 
and  Ixitany,  far  mom  the  intrigues  of  court. 
He  reareu  dwarf  fruits  and  ^oice  flowers 
in  his  garden,  he  introduced  his  visitors  into 
an  amusing  camera  o$cura,  and  showed  Uiem, 
through  a  capital  telescope,  people  walking 
about  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in 
Rome,  twelve  miles  off. 

But  his  grand  triumph  was  a  grotto,  in 
tha  obscure  extremity  of  which,  after  mature 
study  and  at  the  expense  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  sendi,  he  had  constructed  the  figure  of 
a  hermit,  who,  on  the  approach  of  visitors, 
gravely  arose  from  his  seat,  made  a  pro¬ 
found  obeisance,  and  by  his  gestures  invited 
them  to  advance. 

His  turning-lathe,  his  photographic  ma¬ 
chine,  and  his  fowling-picce  furnished  the 
philosophical  prelate  with  additional  means 
of  passing  liis  time  agreeably,  and  years 
bowled  smoothly  by,  until  the  other  clerks 
of  the  chamber,  brought  to  a  complete 
stand-still  in  their  court  career  by  the  non¬ 
promotion  of  their  dean,  made  urgent  appli¬ 
cation  for  his  advancement  to  the  Sacred 
College,  according  to  his  traditional  right. 

This  step  was  withheld  until  March  16, 
1863,  when  Monsignor  Pentini,  contrarj'  to 
his  own  inclination,  was  created  a  Cardinal 
of  the  order  of  Deacons,  but  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  originality  of  his  character  was  afforded 
on  the  occasion  of  his  baking  the  customary 
oath  of  allegiance.  Hje  had  the  unheard-of 
boldness  to  make  a  reserve  in  favor  of  natural 
and  divine  right  I  He  promised  everj-thing 
required  by  the  formula  that  did  not  infringe 
on  those  principles, — Dummodo  in  hoc  nihil 
obstet  contra  jus  naturale  nec  contra  jus  divi- 
num. 

Such  expressions  are  not  passed  over  by 
the  Court  of  Rome  without  exacting  a  sub¬ 
sequent  retraction.  Cardinal  Pentini  was 
obUged  to  smooth  matters  over  by  protesta¬ 
tions  of  attachment  to  the  Holy  See.  He 
was,  of  course,  held  in  no  sort  of  considera¬ 
tion  at  court  during  the  following  six  years 
of  his  life,  which  were  passed  with  much 
simplicity  in  company  with  two  aged  sisters, 
in  the  top  floor  of  the  Campitelli  Palace, 
whence  he  emerged  almost  every  evening  to 
get  a  rubber  at  whist  with  an  old  German 
friend,  who  had  been  at  Leipsic  with  him, 
temporibus  illis,  and  is  now  attached  to  the 
Prussian  embassy. 

1  should  hare  mentioned  that  Monsignor 


Pentini,  among  his  other  acoompllshments, 
was  a  fine  violin  pla)’cr,  and  had  a  Bfradi* 
varius  fbr  which  he  paid  8,000f.  Hie  fain'* 
ily  is  now  extinct  in  Rome,  excepting  two 
aged  sisters  and  a  niece  marrlra  In  La 
Marca. 
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PERSONALS. 


—  Shirley  Brooks  is  reported  seriously  ill. 

—  Leotard,  the  performer  on  the  tranfeze,  has 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  two 
months’  engagement  at  the  Cirque. 

—  Gounod  has  completed  the  second  act  of  his 
new  work,  Polyeucte,  When  finished  it  will 
consist  of  four  acts,  and  will  be  represented  at 
the  Ope'ra. 

—  The  opdraJmffif  which  Offenbach  has  en¬ 
gaged  to  supply  the  music  for  by  January  15, 
1871,  is  entitled  Le  Grand  Lama.  It  will  be 
produced  at  the  Variete's. 

—  M.  Sardou  is  preparing  a  work  entitled 
Pallet  de  Mouche,  for  the  Vaudeville,  Paris. 
The  new  piece  by  the  same  author,  Fernande, 
contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  characters. 

—  Count  'Waldeck,  the  one-hundred- and-flve- 
ycar-old  artist  of  Paris,  is  engaged  on  a  picture 
entitled  “  Absinthe,”  in  which  a  vase  of  tlic  bev- 
craire  is  represented  with  a  skeleton  floating 
therein. 

—  Sir  George  Bowyer  has  left  London  for 
Rome,  there  to  take  his  turn  in  guanling  the 
door  of  the  Council  Chamber,  a  duty  that  has 
been  intrusted  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  of 
which  Order  Sir  George  is  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber. 

— -  The  celebrated  painter,  Kanlbach,  having 
exposed  a  painting  to  public  view  at  Munich, 
representing  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  has 
received  numerous  anonymous  letters  stating 
that  if  the  exhibition  is  not  at  once  closed,  the 
picture  will  be  destroyed. 

—  The  Paris  journals  announce  the  death  of  M. 
Gerard,  aged  eighty-two,  a  distinguished  French 
engraver.  Amongst  his  best  works  are  his 
“  Louis  XVIII.,”  “  Talma,”  “  The  Lost  Chil¬ 
dren,”  and  his  reproduction  of  Dclaroche’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  “  Richelieu  ”  and  “  Mazarin.” 

—  Tiicre  died  lost  month  in  a  small  house 
on  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  Paris,  a  person 
who,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  nearly 
celebrated  in  Paris,  and  who  is  known  all  over 
the  world  by  her  prototype,  she  being  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  Mimi  ”  of  Henri  Murger’s  Vie  de 
Boheine.  Her  real  name  was  Josephine  Sarg- 
nier,  and  she  played  quite  a  part  during  the 
February  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  yet  to 
be  seen  in  a  brasserie  of  the  Rue  Gay-Lussac, 
the  original  painting  of  the  allegory  of  her  early 
life,  opposite  to  the  canvas  whereon  Musettes 
adventures  ate  depicted.  She  married  in  after 
life,  and  the  sprightly  “  Mimi  ”  became  a  good 
wife  and  mother. 

—  The  veteran  Auber  continues  to  merit  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  charming  men  of 
the  day.  Mademoiselle  Perret,  a  singer  at  the 
Folios  Dramatiques,  accused  of  incompetence 
by  her  manager,  who  endeavored  on  that  ground 
to  put  an  end  to  her  engagement,  requestcil  M. 
Auber  to  come  and  hear  her  some  night,  and 
afterwards  to  say  “  frankly  ”  what  he  tliought 
of  her.  M.  Auber,  who  had  been  Mademoiselle 
Perrett’s  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  went 
to  hear  her,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  her  “  frankly,”  in  the  following  terms  : 
“You  asked  me,  rny  dear  young  lady,  to  go 
and  hear  you  at  the  Folics  Dramatiques.  I 
found  that  you  were  progressing,  and  that  yon 
deserved  a  better  part.  You  look  well  on  the 


stage ;  von  arc  at  your  case  (  your  Voice  Is  cor¬ 
rect.  I'hat  is  enough  to  justify  you  in  ndojit- 
ing  the  stage  seriously  as  your  profbstion.” 
This  letter,  witli  about  twenty  "  favorable  no¬ 
tices  ”  fioni  the  newspapers,  was  read  in  court ; 
nnd  the  efl’ect  of  so  much  weighty  evidence  was, 
that  the  manager  was  condemned  to  continue 
tlie  singer’s  engagement. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
^PHE  conductors  of  Evert  Saturday 
^  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  in  this 
country,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages 
of  Evert  Saturday.  The  title  of  the 
novel  is  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 


The  present  number  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  contains  si.x  large  engravings,  four  of 
them  being  full-page  illustrations.  On  the 
first  leaf  the  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
view  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  to  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proverb,  “all  roads  lead,” 
and  to  which  lust  now  all  eyes  are  directed 
hv  the  proceenlngs  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil.  On  page  148  wc  {irint  a  striking  ma¬ 
rine  picture  entitled  “  A  Gale  in  the  North 
Sea,’*  engraved  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews’s 
admirable  painting  in  the  present  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Society  of  Painters  in 
W ater  Colors,  London.  The  weather-beaten 
vessel  shown  in  the  picture  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  fleet  of  English  fishing-craft 
enjtaged  in  the  North  Sea  fishery.  What 
it  is  to  be  out  in  a  gale  in  those  waters  in  a 
boat  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons,  may  be  faintly 
conceireu  by  a  glance  at  the  engraving. 
As  the  most  abundant  hauls  of  fish  are  made 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  gales  most 
prevail,  the  position  of  a  North  sSa  skipper 
is  no  sinecure. 

Two  spirited  drawings  —  one, "  St.  Valcn* 
tine’s  Day,”  by  Miss  Edwards,  and  the 
other,  “A  Slide,  by  Mr.  W.  Small  —  occupy 
our  inside  pages.  The  arrival  of  the  mail- 
hag  at  a  country  house  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  gives  Miss  Edwards  the  chance  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  us  some  more  of  those  pretty, 
comfortable-looking  English  girls  which  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  draw.  Mr.  Small’s 
winter  sketch  is  equally  happy.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  study  from  life.  The  Blue- 
coat  Im,  with  his  skirts  tucked  up  as 
though  he  meant  business,  is  a  proficient, 
and  has  learnt  to  more  gracefully  as  well  as 
safely ;  but  a  little  farther  up  the  slide  an 
unhappy  youngster — he  is  oi  tender  years 
and  doubtless  a  beginner  —  is  performing, 
involuntarily,  what  may  be  termed  the 
Pickwickian  feat  of  turning  slowly  on  his 
own  axis  until  he  faces  the  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  and  he  is  doing  it  clumsily  too,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  menacing  form 
of  the  tall  guardsman  who,  straight-legged 
and  enormous,  bears  down  upon  him  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  cause  trepidation  in 
his  little  soul. 

If  the  engraving  entitled  “  Japanese  La¬ 
dies,”  page  157,  were  published  in  Yeddo,  it 
would  probably  be  accepted  there  as  a  very 
satisfactorj-  “  fasliion-plate,”  and  —  since  the 
ladies  represented  in  it  are  of  the  higher 
class  —  would  no  doubt  become  the  subject 
of  discussion  among  the  gentler  members  of 
the  Tycoon’s  household.  But  to  us,  these 
two  representatives  of  Japan’s  “  best  soci¬ 
ety  ”  are  only  a  pair  of  outlandish  figures, 
and  wc  regard  them  with  the  same  sort  of 
curiosity  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yeddo  or 
Yokohama  would  look  at  full-length  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  own  charming  wives  and 
daughters  clad  in  the  barbaric  costume  of 
the  period. 

“  The  Broadway  Squad,”  on  the  last 
page,  is  a  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton, 
a  well-known  English  artist,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  country,  making  studies  fbr  a 
scries  of  pictures  of  American  social  life. 
Mr.  Houghton  proposes  to  cross  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  visit 
the  Mormons  and  the  Shakers,  depict  the 
manners  and  customs  of  California,  and 
return  through  the  Southern  States.  It 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  picturesque  material 
if  the  artist  fails  to  fill  his  portfolio  with 
very  interesting  sketches  oflife  and  scenery.  i 


CURIOUS  FRENCH  PROVERBS. 

4  FRENCH  paper  notices  some  curious 
iV  proverbs  extant  in  France  regarding 
CandlcniAs  Day,  which  is  still  celebrated  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  “  A  la  chande- 
leur  les  grandes  douleurs  t  ”  refers  to  the 
great  frosts  which,  say  the  weather-wise,  be¬ 
gin  at  (his  time  if  at  all.  “  Devoir  a  Dieu 
une  belle  chandelle  ”  is  said  of  a  person 
who  has  escaped  a  great  danger,  in  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  offering  candles  to  God 
and  to  the  saints  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude.  In  former  times  the  rich  and 
great  used  to  give  candles  of  the  length  and 
weight  of  their  own  bodies.  To  give  his 
weight  in  wax  was  a  proof  of  devotion 
much  in  favor  with  Louis  XI.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
were  so  afraid  of  the  men  at  amis  ravaging 
the  country  that  they  offered  Our  Lady  a 
taper  twisted  like  a  rope,  and  long  enough 
to  go  round  the  town.  “  Donner  une  chan¬ 
delle  Ji  Dieu  et  une  au  diable  ”  is  used  to 
describe  adroit  trimming  between  two  par¬ 
ties.  Brantomc  says  that  Robert  de  la 
Marck  had  painted  on  his  colors  St.  Marga¬ 
ret  with  the  devil,  and  himself  on  his  knees 
in  their  presence  holding  a  candle  in  each 
hand.  Under  this  singular  picture  were 
the  following  words :  “  If  God  will  not  help 
me  the  devil  will  not  fail  me.”  “  La  chan¬ 
delle  qui  va  devant  vaut  mieux  que  celle  qui 
va  derribre.”  This  is  explained  by  the 
Abb6  Tuet  to  mean  that  alms  given  during 
1  life  are  more  meritorious  than  pious  legacies 
j  after  death.  “  Moucher  la  chandelle  comme 
I  le  diable  sa  nifere,”  —  that  is,  tearing  out 
j  the  wick  while  snuffing  the  candle,  'fliis 
proverb  is  founded  on  the  old  storv  of  .a 
1  thief  nicknamed  “  the  Devil,”  who,  having 
'  requested  leave  to  embrace  his  mother  on 
the  scaffold,  where  he  was  about  to  expiate 
his  crimes,  tore  off  her  nose,  because,  said 
he,  it  was  her  weak  indulgence  which  had 
brought  him  to  that  pass.  “C’est  un  bon 
enfant,  il  ne  mange  pas  des  bouts  de  chan¬ 
delle,”  —  that  is,  he  knows  where  candles 
are  sold  —  he  is  no  fool.  Here  is  also  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  gallantly, 
eating  lighted  candle-ends  in  honor  of  a  be¬ 
loved  mistress.  This  could  only  he  done 
con  amore  by  the  Cossack  who,  on  arriving 
in  Paris,  exclaimed,  “  How  ingenious  the 
French  arc  I  They  have  invented  sticks  of 
soup  with  a  thread  to  hold  them  by ;  you 
have  only  to  put  them  in  your  mouth  and 
pull ;  you  domt  lose  a  crumb  I  ” 


We  find  the  following  curious  hit  of  llt- 
erarj'  history  in  the  Pml  Mall  Gazette  of 
February  the  8d  i  — 

“  It  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  bad 
enough  that  the  published  works  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  should  be  pirated  in  America, 
hut  some  letters  which  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  show  that  English  authors  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  still  greater  hudship,  and  that  is 
to  have  even  their  uupuhlisned  writings 
given  to  the  world  without  their  consent. 
A  number,  of  small  poems  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  has  been  printed  fof  private  cir¬ 
culation  by  one  of  his  admirers,  and  a  copy 
of  this  little  work  appears  to  have  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  a  rogue,  who  offered  it, 
along  with  a  manuscript  volume  containing 
emendations,  to  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  publication.  He  foxed 
the  price  at  £  250.  Fortunately  he  made 
a  ^at  mistake  in  addressing  himself  to 
a  n^rm  which  has  always  been  honorably 
distinguished  for  fair  and  liberal  dealing 
with  E^nglish  authors.  Moreover,  Mr.  Fields, 
when  in  this  country  last  year,  had  seen 
Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  bad  talked  to  him 
about  these  very  poems,  and  knew  that  the 
Laureate  objectea  to  their  publication,  as 
they  had  been  written  for  a  strictly  private 
reason.  Messrs.  Fields  and  Osgood’s  reply 
was  an  emphatic  assurance  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  they  enter  into  such  a 
transaction,  and  a  protest  against  such  a 
breach  of  confidence  as  would  he  involved  in 
the  publication  of  what  was  really  as  much 
a  private  and  unpublished  work  as  if  it  had 
remained  in  manuscript.  All ’s  well  that 
ends  well,  and  in  this  instance  no  harm  has 
been  done ;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  gentleman  who 
wished  to  turn  the  poems  into  cash  taken 
his  proposal  to  another  house.  The  scandal 
is  that  such  a  transaction  should  be  possible 
at  all.” 


Rome  is  again  to  have  its  races,  which 
were  suppressed  some  time  ago  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  demonstration  by  the  Romans 
in  favor  of  an  English  rider  wearing  the 
Italian  colors.  The  Pope  has  taken  cm  the 
interdict. 


March  5,  1870.] 
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RANDOM  NOTES. 


_ It  is  reckoned  by  a  polite  statistician 

that  there  is  one  e.xecutioner  in  France  to 
e-ich  twenty-five  members  of  the  Legi.xlature. 
There  is  force  sometimes  in  the  way  figures 
arc  put. 

_ A  charitable  society  has  been  formed 

in  Berlin  with  no  other  resources  than  the 
ends  of  cigars  thrown  away  by  smokers. 
With  the  produce  of  those  despised  remnants 
it  has  been  able  to  clothe  completely  sixteen 
poor  children. 

—  Six  magnificent  paintings  by  Goya 
have  disappeared  from  the  Palace  at  Madrid. 
They  were  included  in  the  inventory  taken 
after  the  ^ght  of  Isabella  II.  Several  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  arrested,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  the  pictures. 

—  A  number  of  tradesmen  in  Odessa, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  others,  have 
come  to  a  resolution  not  to  take  any  more 
apprentices.  Apprentices,  like  other  Rus¬ 
sians,  may  no  longer  be  beaten  with  sticks. 
But  ^e  Odessa  tradesmen  hold  that  if  you 
sp.aro  the  stick  you  spoil  the  apprentice, 
and,  rather  than  have  spoiled  apprentice.^, 
they  will  have  no  apprentices  at  all. 

— In  the  number  of  La  Marseillaiie  for 
the  28th  of  December  last  —  that  is,  almost 
a  fortnight  before  the  Auteuil  tragedy  —  the 
following  paragrj^h  occurs :  — 

“Le  Prince  Irterre-Napol^on  vient  de 
publier  un  livrc;  intituld  :  le  maniement  de 
I’e'pee  a  sa  plus  simple  expression  ...  A 
quand,  d’un  pnnee  de  la  menic  famille,  un 
autre  livre  sur  le  maniement  du  pistolet  ? 

(Signd)  Victor  Noir.” 

— There  is,  says  an  English  paper,  more 
than  one  touch  of  romance  in  the  story 
of  the  burning  of  the  famous  Star  and  Gar¬ 
ter  Inn  at  Richmond.  Lieutenant  Lever, 
the  manager,  might  probably  have  saved  his 
life  had  he  not  waited  to  catch  and  turn  out 
his  dog.  He  had  brought  this  animal  from 
India  with  him,  was  greatly  attached  to  it, 
and  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that  when 
he  died,  the  dog,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  its 
falling  into  less  kind  service,  might  be 
killed.  This  wish  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  now  both  master  and  dog  are  dead. 

— One  of  those  idiotic  petitions  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
French  Senate  to  take  into  consideration 
w.a8  lately  presented  to  that  august  body, 
demanding  that  the  fathers  of  the  greatest 
number  of  children  should  bo  invested  with 
some  now  decoration,  and  that  the  entire 
fraternity  of  bachelors  should  be  subjected 
to  a  special  tax,  rising  in  amount  according 
to  their  age.  The  oddest  part  of  the  affair 
is  that  a  member  of  this  grave  body,  M. 
Dupin,  accepted  the  petition  quite  seriously, 
but  opposed  its  prayer  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  bestowing  the 
suggested  recompense. 

—  There  seems  to  bo  some  doubt  in 
France  as  to  the  origin  of  the  guillotine, 
but  French  people  give  themselves  all  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  chop  heads  off 
by  machinery.  They  entirely  ignore  the 
claims  of  Scotland ;  ^et  there  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  execution  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Scotch  Society  of  antiquaries,  called 
“the  maiden,”  that  performed  the  same 
service  in  Scotland  which  the  guillotine  now 
performs  in  France.  Besides  other  heads. 
It  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  it  into 
that  country.  It  is  a  disameable-looking 
machine,  quite  black,  wiui  a  pulley,  by 
which  a  heavy  stone  with  a  sharp  blade 
fixed  in  it  was  raised  up  to  descend  on  the 
criminal’s  neck. 

— Four  of  the  “  fauteuils  ”  of  the  French 
Academy  are  now  vacant,  the  seats  of  Lam¬ 
artine,  oainte-Beuve,  the  Due  of  Broglie, 
and  M.  de  Pongerville.  Among  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  Thdophile  Gautier  and  Philar^te 
Chasles.  When  the  war  was  raging  be¬ 
tween  classicism  and  romanticism,  Gautier 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  melee, 
and  did  good  service  for  the  latter  cause  in 
the  ranks  of  that  band  of  which  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Alfrod  de 
Musset  were  the  leaders.  The  chief  obsta¬ 
cle  to  his  election  lies  in  the  numerous  sa¬ 
tires  he  has  levelled  against  the  “  Forty  im¬ 
mortals.”  Since  Rron,  no  distingmshed 
author  has  kept  up  so  continuous  a  shower 
of  epigrams  against  the  Academy.  M.  Phi- 
lar^te  Chasles’s  claim  is  that  of  a  savant  as 
Well  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  classical  scholar ;  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  knew 
Latin  (which  he  had  learnt  from  the  cele¬ 


brated  Daunon),  at  ten  he  knew  Greek,  at 
thirteen  philosophy,  and  at  fifteen  every¬ 
thing.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has 
been  a  writer  in  the  various  French  reviews 
and  newspapers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
open  up  to  ms  countrymen  English,  Spanish, 
and  Scandinavian  literature ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
professors  at  the  College  de  France. 

—  Juan  Fernandez,  it  is  said,  has  been 

Eurchased  by  an  enterprising  German,  who 
as  exported  thither  a  considerable  colony 
of  his  countrymen  and  supplied  them  with 
suitable  implements  of  agriculture.  The 
popular  notion  of  the  island,  derived  from 
lUminson  Crusoe,  is  a  very  incorrect  one, 
and  Mr.  H.  Kingsley,  the  most  recent  editor 
of  Defoe’s  story,  assures  us  that  the  two 
islands  have  nothing  in  common  except 
caves  and  goats.  Juan  Fernandez  is  a 
long,  rocky  island  somewhat  larger  than 
Jersey,  and  lying  in  the  South  Pacific, 
about  four  hundred  miles  off  Valparaiso,  on 
the  coast  of  Chili.  If  things  have  not  de¬ 
teriorated  since  Selkirk’s  time,  the  German 
colonists  will  have  pleasant  quarters,  —  a 
climate  so  good  that  the  trees  and  grass  are 
verdant  all  the  year  round,  and  a  soil  so 
fertile  that  everything  thrives  luxuriantly. 


—  Some  of  the  Republican  papers  in  Paris 
have  opened  a  subscription-list,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Noir. 
Among  the  subscribers  we  notice  “  A  young 
Republican  six  years  old,  50c.”  “  Tan  de¬ 
cided  Democrats  ”  have  sent  the  munificent 
sum  of  five  francs,  and  another  contributor, 
who  would  be  very  severe  on  the  Bonaparte 
family,  styles  himself  “  An  enemy  of  the 
porcine  race,  50c.”  Some  persons  have  been 
trifling  with  the  subscription-list  by  sending 
nominal  sums  and  describing  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  thus  obtaining  an  Mvertisement 

Satis.  For  instance,  “  M. - ,  Rue  de 

ivoli,  bandagist  (the  imperceptible  band¬ 
age),  15c.”;  “  Madlle.  A.  No. — ,  Rue 
des  Martyrs  (receives  visitors  daily  from  2 
to  4  —  no  credit  givenl,  20c.”;  “Anatole 
B.,  citi^ien,  dentist  (teetn  extracted  without 
pain),  lOc.” 

—  According  to  a  Paris  paper  there 
has  existed  for  some  time  in  that  city  a 
club,  consisting  chiefly  of  rich  merchants, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  witness  public  executions.  This 
club  hiis  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
proprietor  of  a  wine-shop  in  the  Place  de  la 
Roquette,  whose  windows  are  immediately 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  guillotine  is 
erected.  Whenever  an  exeeution  is  to  take 
place,  the  members  of  the  elub  pass  the 
night  at  this  wine-shop  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  good  view  when  the 
“Interesting  moment”  arrives.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  circular  which 
is  sent  to  the  members  by  the  secretary  of 
the  club  previous  to  an  execution :  “  Je 
suis  heureux  d’avoir  k  vous  annoncer  que 

e’est  domain  I’ex^cution  de  - .  N’y 

manquez  pas,  il  a  peur  de  la  mort,  ce  sera 
drole.” 


—  A  medical  man  has  been  reviving  in  the 
Figaro  the  old  question  with  regard  to  the 
excess  in  the  number  of  deaths  among  infants 
born  in  Paris.  It  would  appear  that  out  of 
every  300  children  born  in  tne  French  cap¬ 
ital  236  are  suckled  and  64  reared  by  hand ; 
25,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the  former  died 
within  the  year,  and  33,  equal  to  51  percent, 
of  the  latter.  181  of  the  236  childron  were 
suckled  by  their  mothers,  and  the  remaining 
55  by  wet  nurses.  Of  the  first  15,  or  8  per 
cent,  died ;  of  the  others,  10,  or  18  per 
cent,  being  more  than  double  the  death  rate 
of  those  dependent  on  maternal  care.  With 
the  view  of  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  quite  recently  a  French  schoolmaster, 
named  Corrhre,  has  made  the  discovery  that 
the  herb  called  galega,  or  goat’s-beard,  if 
eaten  as  a  salad  or  made  into  a  svTup,  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  suckling  mothers.  The 
schoolmaster  lighted  on  this  discovery  by 
the  merest  accident ;  his  wife  having  on  one 
occasion  found  great  advantage  from  the 
herb  in  this  respect.  Scientific  research  has 
since  proved  that  galega  contiuns  azotic  sub¬ 
stances  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as 
all  the  constituent  elements  of  milk,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  providing  milk  in  abundance, 
it  materially  improves  Its  quality. 

—  Relics,  whether  of  great  heroes  or  great 
criminals,  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  saint,  have  an 
extraordinary  fascination  for  mankind,  and 
still  more  for  womankind.  Apropos  of 
which  statement  the  London  Court  Journal 
tells  the  following :  “  A  singular  and  some¬ 
what  grotesque  instance  of  the  common 
weakness  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  our  old 


friends  the  Dialecticians  the  other  day  by 
a  gentleman  who  vouched  for  the  fiicts.  A 
highly  respectable  family  had  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  a  table  at  which  John  Wesley  dined 
once.  They  preserve  it  with  religious  care, 
and  a  spot  upon  which  the  great  Methodist 
spilt  some  gravy  has  never  once  been  touched 
with  a  cloth,  —  to  clean  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sacrilege.  A  short  time  since 
some  ladies  —  and  they  were  not  old  ladies, 
it  appears  —  were  permitted  to  view  this 
precious  relic.  They  were  all,  of  course, 
devout  Wesleyans,  and  so  great  was  their 
emotion  on  seeing  it  that  they  dropped  on 
their  knees  and  kissed  it  as  devoutly  as  ever 
Mussulman  kissed  the  Kaaba !  What  would 
Wesley  himself  have  thought  if  he  had  been 
told  that  a  table  at  which  he  had  once  dined, 
and  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  stain 
with  gravy,  would  be  preserved  unwiped  for 
a  century,  and  then  kissed  in  an  ecstasy  of 
!  pious  admiration  by  educated  young  ladies 
on  their  knees  V  ” 

—  There  is  an  old  stoiy  in  Nature  about 
an  island  lying  in  the  route  of  ships  be¬ 
tween  Australia  and  China.  Though 
called  “  Pleasant  Island,”  it  had,  previous 
to  1865,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  a  very  bad  reputation.  In  that 
^ear  a  ship  captain  visited  the  place,  bring¬ 
ing  away  a  favorable  report  of  it,  as  well  as 
news  that  there  was  an  Englishman  among 
the  native  population.  Three  years  later 
Captain  Hall,  of  the  barge  Glenisle,  passed 
that  way,  and  was  boarded  by  canoes  from 
the  island  and  a  couple  of  whale-boats. 
Two  Englishmen  came  with  the  skiffs,  one 
of  whom  said  he  had  been  twenty-eight 
years  on  the  island,  and  introduced  his 
younger  companion,  eighteen  years  old,  as 
his  son.  They  told  Captain  Ilall  that  they 
tried  to  visit  all  ships  passing  within  easy 
distance,  and  were  anxious  it  should  be 
known  that  they  could  supply  crews  with 
pigs  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Ine  captain  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  cultivate  potatoes,  and  they 
gave  him  an  advertisement  to  put  in  the 
colonial  papers.  Unfortunately  tliis  docu¬ 
ment  has  baffled  all  the  attempts  to  deci¬ 
pher  it,  from  the  faulty  writing.  Readers 
of  Browning  will  perhaps  ask  whether  this 
is  not  news  of  Waring.  The  island  is 
stated  to  be  nine  miles  across,  and  twenty- 
two  miles  in  circumference. 

— A  new  piece,  combining  comedy,  vau¬ 
deville,  and  operetta,  was  lately  produced 
at  the  Th^ktre  Dejazet,  Paris.  It  is  entitled 
Les  Pistolets  de  Mon  P'ere,  and  is  by  M. 
Flor  O’Squarr.  The  plot  is  most  amusing. 
The  Viscount  de  Gersac,  who  in  his  youth¬ 
ful  days  has  rivalled  Don  Juan  in  his  amor¬ 
ous  escapades,  having  seen  the  folly  of  the 
thing,  is  determined  that  his  son  shall  pro¬ 
fit  by  his  experience.  The  young  chevalier 
is  therefore  brought  up  with  rigid  propriety, 
albeit  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  fought  a  duel,  and 
when  a  little  older  he  extorted  two  kisses 
from  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  tutor,  by 
presenting  a  brace  of  his  father’s  pistols  to 
her  head.  In  returning  the  pistols  to  their 
case  he  finds  that  it  has  a  false  bottom,  and 
on  raising  it  he  discovers  various  portraits 
of  young  ladies,  locks  of  hair,  and  innumer¬ 
able  little  billet^oux  received  by  his  father 
many  years  before.  The  wicked  young 
chevalier  resolves  to  profit  by  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  to  teach  his  father  a  lesson  for 
keeping  him  in  such  strict  seclusion.  His 
father’s  chief  correspondent  was  Rosina 
Dupuis ;  and  the  young  man,  dressed  as  an 
old  coquette,  resolves  to  present  himself  to 
his  father.  The  stupefaction  of  the  vis¬ 
count  at  the  apparition  of  his  old  love  can 
be  imagined :  and  his  astonishment  is 
further  increased  when  the  soi-disant 
Rosina  informs  him  that  their  daughter 
Olympia,  now  grown  up,  will  shortly  visit 
him.  The  chevalier,  now  dressed  as  OIvtu- 
pia,  presents  herself,  and  upbraids  the 
viscount  with  his  treatment  of  her  mother. 
She  seizes  a  sword,  and  compels  the  vis¬ 
count  to  defend  himself.  After  a  few  passes 
Olympia  pretends  to  be  wounded,  and 
faints.  Her  dress  becoming  disordered, 
the  viscount  rushes  forward  and  discovers 
that  his  pretended  daughter  is  in  reality  his 
son !  The  chevalier  at  once  asks  his  father’s 
pardon  for  the  pranks  he  has  been  play¬ 
ing,  and  the  viscount  promises  that  his  son 
shall  have  perfect  liberty.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  fiin  which  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  foregoing  situations  by  a  clever 
artiste  is  unbounded.  Mdle.  Dejazet,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  threescore  years  and  ten, 
took  the  part  of  the  young  chevalier,  and 
portrayed  it  with  a  vivacity  and  gayety  that 
would  have  astonished  younger  actresses. 
At  the  close  of  the  vaudeville  Mdle.  Dejazet 
received  an  unlimited  number  of  recalls, 
bouquets,  crowns,  and  applause. 


I  A  REQLTEM. 

PEACEFULLY  she  lies  at  rest; 
Like  a  blossom  some  may  say. 
Blown  from  apple-trees  in  May ; 

I  Hushed  the  heavings  of  her  breast. 

i 

Fairer  wonders  could  not  be : 

I  Pearly  shapes  so  delicate, 

I  They  could  hardly  find  a  mate 
In  the  marvels  of  the  sea. 

!  Little  minion-mouthed  loves 

Stand  aghast  at  Death’s  eclipse  — 

'  Closing  eyes  and  blanching  lips  — 

I  Blunted  arrows,  drooping  doves. 

I  .See  her  hand,  so  small  a  one, 

I  Made  to  fit  a  finer  clasp 
I  Than  we  mortals  ever  grasp, 

I  In  the  land  where  she  is  gone. 

Let  the  lily  blossom  by  her. 

And  the  bended  roses  bloom 
Lean  and  wan  ;  shut  up  the  tomb. 
Winter  rains  must  not  come  nigh  her. 

Stav  awliile  your  tears  and  sighs ; 
Tlien  above  her  sable  hearse 
Character  this  single  verse  ; 

“  Love  is  dead  and  here  he  lies.” 


DU.ST  AND  DISEASE. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  discoveries  of 
'  modem  science  was  announced  and  de- 
j  scribed  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  a  lecture 
I  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
i  The  subject  of  the  lecture,  which  was  illus- 
I  trated  by  a  series  of  very  beautiful  experi- 
I  ments  or  demonstrations,  was  the  very 
I  familiar  one  of  “Dust  and  Disease,”  and 
I  its  object  was  to  show  the  probability  of  an 
.  intimate  connection  between  atmospheric 
I  dust  and  epidemic  diseases.  Everybody 
,  knows  that  whenever  a  direct  ray  of  sun- 
'  shine  crosses  a  shaded  room  its  direction  is 
I  made  manifest  by  a  line  of  apparent  vapor. 

:  Looking  at  this  vapor  it  is  seen  to  consist 
:  of  innumerable  particles  of  dust  which  float 
'  in  the  atmosphere  and,  catching  and  re- 
■  fleeting  the  sunshine,  are  rendered  visible 
;  to  us.  In  the  course  of  some  beautiful  ex- 
'  periments  on  the  decomposition  of  vapors 
by  light.  Dr.  Tyndall  found  it  to  be  essen- 
{  tial  that  he  should  get  rid  of  this  floating 
;  dust.  He  strained  the  air  through  a  tube 
'  filled  with  bits  of  glass  wetted  with  concen- 
,  trated  sulphuric  acid,  and  throv^h  another 
i  tube  filled  with  bits  of  marble  wetted  with 
^  caustic  potash;  he  even  made  it  bubble 
through  the  liquid  acid  and  the  potash  so- 
I  lution,  but  still  the  dust  particles  remained 
in  it.  He  tried  various  other  ways  of 
straining  out  this  dust,  but  none  of  them 
succeeded. 

At  length  he  passed  the  air  on  its  way  to 
the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
at  once  ever}-  particle  of  the  dust  disappeared. 
It  was,  therefore,  organic  matter,  and  the 
I  flame  had  burned  it.  Passing  the  air  a 
little  more  quickly  over  the  flame,  a  fine 
blue  cloud  appeared  in  the  tube,  —  the 
smoke  of  the  dust  particles.  The  organic 
and  combustible  nature  of  these  particles 
was  a  discover}-,  for  they  had  hitherto  been 
taken  to  be  inorganic  and  incombustible. 
Air  was  then  passed  through  a  tube  which 
contained  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze,  and  it 
was  found  that  when  the  platinum  was  cold 
the  dust  particles  all  passed  through  with 
the  air,  but  that  when  it  was  made  red-hot 
the  dust  particles  were  all  consumed.  In 
’  this  case,  too,  when  the  air  was  forced 
;  quickly  through,  a  fine  blue  cloud  of  smoke 
appeared,  just  as  in  the  experiment  with  the 
'  spirit-lamp.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
i  to  burn  the  dust  particles  by  the  concen¬ 
trated  ravs  of  a  convergent  mirror,  but  it 
;  failed ;  the  particles  flitted  too  quickly 
:  through  the  focus  of  the  burning  ray  to  be 
!  consumed  by  it.  The  next  experiment  was 
to  put  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  the  ray 
'  of  light  which  was  revealing  the  floating 
dust.  At  once  the  flame  was  seen  to  be 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  darkness,  resem- 
I  blins  intensely  black  smoke.  On  lowering 
the  flame  beneath  the  beam  of  light  the 
same  dark  masses  were  seen  wreathing 
upwards.  “  They  were  at  times,”  said  Dr. 
T^-ndall,  “  blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke 
that  I  have  ever  seen  issuing  from  the  fun¬ 
nel  of  a  steamer,  and  their  resemblance  to 
smoke  was  so  perfect  as  to  lead  the  most 
I  practised  observer  to  conclude  that  the 
j  apparently  pure  flame  of  the  alcohol  re- 
i  quired  but  a  beam  of  suflScient  intensity  to 
j  reveal  its  clouds  of  liberated  carbon.” 

I  But  wbeu  a  red-hot  poker  was  placed  under 
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the  beam,  the  same  black  wreaths  came 
floatin-'  through.  A  hydrogen  flame  was 
next  put  under  it,  and  the  whirling  masses 
of  darkness  wreathed  upwards  more  copi¬ 
ously  than  ever.  The  blackness  was  there¬ 
fore  nothing  but  air  from  which  all  dust 
particles  had  been  burned  out,  and  which, 
consequently,  contained  nothing  to  catch 
the  li"ht  and  reflect  it  to  the  eye  as  the 
dust  particles  do.  Here,  however,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  came  in.  The  same  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  copper  ball  not  hot  enough  to 
burn  the  dust,  and  by  a  flask  filled  with  hot 
water.  In  this  case  it  was  found  that  the 
air  was  rarefied  by  the  warmth,  and  as  the 
dust  p.irticles  wert^  not  heated  to  the  same 
extent  it  dropped  them  and  floated  upwards 
without  them.  Other  gases,  even  common 
coal  gas  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  exclude 
the  dust  particles,  have  the  same  bl^k 
appearance  when  they  cross  a  ray  which 
the  dust-laden  air  renders  visible,  and  if 
coal  gas  or  hydrogen  be  let  into  the  top 
part  of  a  glass  shade  which  has  been  pl^ed 
in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  of  the  electric  light, 
the  line  between  the  dust-laden  air  and  the 
gas  is  rendered  visible,  —  where  the  air  is 
the  shade  will  seem  full  of  the.  illuminated 
particles,  where  the  gas  is  it  will  appear 
absolutely  empty.  “  The  air  of  our  London 
rooms  is  filled  with  this  organic  dust,  nor  is 
the  country  air  free  from  its  pollution.” 
It  only  needs  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam 
to  make  the  air  appear  as  a  semi-solid 
rather  than  a  gas.  Nobody  could  in  the 
first  instance,  without  repugnance,  place  the 
moutli  at  the  illuminated  focus  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  beam  and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed 
there.  Yet  we  are  inhaling  it  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  injurious  to  health. 

What  is  the  portion  of  this  ever-present 
and  all-pervading  dust  which  is  injurious  to 
fife?  Now  it  was  long  believed  that  epi¬ 
demic  diseases  were  propagated  by  malaria, 
which  consisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  motor-decay ;  that  when  such  matter  was 
taken  into  the  body  through  the  lungs  or 
the  skin,  it  had  the  power  of  spre.ading  in  it 
a  similar  decay,  —  yeast  was  a  case  in  point. 
Why  should  not  a  bit  of  malarious  matter 
operate  in  the  body  as  a  little  leaven,  leav¬ 
ening  the  whole  lump?  But  in  1836, 
Cawniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast- 
plant,  which  when  placed  in  a  proper  me¬ 
dium  grows  and  spreads  and  produces  what 
we  call  fermentation.  In  the  next  year 
Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  plant 
independently.  He  .also  proved  that  when 
a  decoction  of  meat  is  effectually  excluded 
firom  common  air,  .and  supplied  solely  with 
air  which  has  been  raised  to  a  high  temper¬ 
ature,  it  never  putrt'fies.  Putrefaction  there¬ 
fore,  lie  said,  came  from  the  air,  and  could 
be  destroyed  by  a  sufficiently  high  temper¬ 
ature.  Helndioltz  and  Ure  repeated  and 
confirmed  his  experiments ;  but  the  high 
authority  of  Gay-Luss.ac,  who  ascribed  pu¬ 
trefaction  to  oxygen,  drove  chemists  back 
on  the  old  notion.  That  notion  was  finally 
exploded  by  Pasteur,  who  proved  that  the 
true  ferments  are  organized  beings  who  find 
in  what  we  call  ferments  their  necessary 
food.  Side  by  side  with  these  discoveries 
grew  up  the  germ  theory  of  epidemic  dis¬ 
ease.  fcreher  expressed  the  idea,  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  favored  it,  that  epidemic  diseases  are 
due  to  germs  which,  floating  in  the  atmos- 
here,  enter  the  body  and  produce  disease 
y  the  development  of  parasitic  life.  Sir 
Henry  Holland  has  favored  this  theory, 
which  derives  its  strength  from  the  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  phenomena  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  and  those  of  life.  As  an 
acorn  planted  in  the  soil  gives  birth  to  an 
oak,  which  produces  a  whole  crop  of  acorns, 
each  of  which  has  power  to  reproduce  its 
parent  tree,  and  thus  from  a  single  seed  a 
whole  forest  may  spring,  so  a  germ  of  dis¬ 
ease  planted  in  a  human  body  grows  and 
shakes  abroad  new  germs  which,  meeting 
in  other  human  bodies  with  their  proper 
food  and  temperature,  finally  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  whole  populations.  Thus  Asiatic 
cholera,  beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,  spread  itself  in  seven¬ 
teen  years  over  nearly  the  whole  habitable 
world.  An  infinitesimal  speck  of  small-pox 
virus  will  develop  a  crop  of  pustules,  each 
charged  with  the  original  poison.  Tlie  re¬ 
appearance  of  this  scourge,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dreadnought  at  Greenwich,  so  ably  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Busk,  is 
explained  by  the  theory  which  ascribes  it  to 
the  lingering  of  germs  about  the  infected 
place.  Surgeons  have  long  known  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  admitting  air  to  an  opened  abscess, 
and  abscesses  are  always  opened  by  an  in¬ 
strument  whieh  carefully  excludes  the  air 
from  contact  with  the  wound.  The  instru¬ 
ment  should,  of  course,  be  scrupulously 
clean ;  but  it  can  only  be  made  perfectly 


clean  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust  by  being 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear.  This 
is  not  done,  and  therefore  inflammation 
often  sets  in  after  the  first  operation  ;  rapid 
putrefaction  accompanies  it,  and  the  pus, 
which  at  first  showed  no  traces  of  animal 
life,  is  now  found  to  be  full  of  active  little 
organisms  called  vibrios. 

Professor  Lister,  firom  whose  letter  this 
fact  is  derived,  contends  that  this  astound¬ 
ing  development  of  animal  life  is  due  to  the 
entry  of  germs  into  the  abscess  during  the 
first  operation,  and  their  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  by  favorable  circumstances.  Hay 
fever  is  another  case  in  point.  The  cele¬ 
brated  physiologist  Helmholz  suffers  from 
the  20th  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  from 
a  catarrh  of  the  uj)per  air-passages,  and  he 
has  found  that  during  this  period,  and  at  no 
other,  his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled  by 
these  vibrios.  They  nestle  in  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  and  a  sneeze  is  necessary  to 
dislodge  them.  These  are  uncomfortable 
statements,  but  if  the  germ-theory  is  found 
to  be  true,  it  will  give  definiteness  to  our 
efforts  to  stamp  out  disease ;  and  it  is  only 
by  some  definite  efforts  under  its  guidance 
that  its  truth  or  falsehood  can  be  established. 
Hence  Dr.  Tyndall  says  he  reads  with 
synmathy  such  papers  as  those  of  Dr.  Budd, 
of  Bristol,  on  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-pox.  Dr.  Budd’s  imagination  may 
occasionally  tempt  him  to  a  flight  beyond 
his  facts,  but  without  this  dynamic  heat  of 
heart,  the  stolid  inertia  of  the  Briton  can 
never  be  overcome.  As  long  as  heat  can 
warm  the  truth  without  singeing  it  much, 
as  long  as  enthusiasm  can  overmatch  its 
mistakes  by  unequivocal  examples  of  suc¬ 
cess,  “  so  long,”  said  Dr.  Tyndall,  “  I  am 
disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to  work  in, 
and  to  wish  it  God-speed.” 

Returning  to  the  dust.  Dr.  Tyndall  drew 
certain  practical  conclusions  from  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  these  two  classes  of  facts.  The  dust 
cannot  be  blown  away  by  ordinary  bellows, 
since  the  air  th^  send  out  is  equally  full  of 
the  particles.  But  fill  the  nozzle  with  cot¬ 
ton-wool  not  too  tightly  pressed,  and  the  air 
is  filtered,  and  being  then  blown  across  the 
beam  of  light,  forms  a  clean  band  of  darkness, 
like  the  air  from  the  spirit-lamp,  or  from  the 
heated  platinum  wire.  This  was  the  filter 
Schroeder  used  in  his  experiments  on  spon¬ 
taneous  generation ;  it  was  also  turned  to 
account  in  the  excellent  researches  of  Pas¬ 
teur.  Since  1868  Professor  Tyndall  has 
constantly  employed  it  himself.  The  most 
interesting  of  all  illustrations  of  this  filtering 
process  is  furnished  by  the  human  breath. 
Fill  the  lungs  with  ordinary  air  and  breathe 
through  a  warm  tube  —  warmed  to  prevent 
the  condensation  of  the  watery  particles  — 
across  the  beam  of  light  which  is  revealing 
the  dust-particles  in  the  air.  The  particles 
move  with  the  moving  air,  but  the  current 
from  the  lungs  shows  at  first  as  many  parti¬ 
cles  as  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  however,  the  particles  clear  away  from 
the  course  of  the  breath,  and  by  the  time 
you  have  completed  your  expiration,  the 
expired  air  cuts  a  sharp  black  line  through 
the  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  The  air  has 
left  its  dirt  in  the  lungs,  and  the  last  por¬ 
tions  of  the  expired  breath  are  free  Irom 
floating  dust.  But  empty  the  lungs  as  far 
as  possible,  and  then  inhale  a  deep  breath 
through  a  handful  of  cotton-wool,  and  on 
expiring  this  air  in  the  same  way  it  cuts  a 
black  line  in  the  sunbeam  at  once.  Place 
the  tube  below  the  beam,  and  blow  upwards, 
and  the  air  rises  through  the  dancing  parti¬ 
cles  like  black  smoke,  just  as  it  did  from 
the  heated  surfaces  on  which  the  dust  was 
burned.  The  cotton-wool  has  completely 
intercepted  the  floating  matter  on  its  way 
to  the  limgs,  and  as  no  dust  was  inhaled 
none  is  exhaled. 

Here,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  an  in¬ 
stinctive  habit  of  medical  men.  In  a  con¬ 
tagious  atmosphere  the  physician  puts  his 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  inhales 
through  it :  in  so  doing  he  keeps  bat'k  the 
floating  germs.  If  the  poison  were  a  gM,  it 
could  not  be  thus  intercepted.  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  rt'peated  Dr.  Tyndall’s  experiment 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  with  a  similar  but 
less  marked  result.  Cotton-wool  is,  in  fact, 
the  best  and  surest  filter,  and  a  physician 
who  wants  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs  of 
his  patient,  or  from  his  own  lungs,  the  germs 
I  by  which  contagious  disease  is  said  to  be 
I  propagated,  will  employ  a  cotton-wool  res¬ 
pirator.  “  After  the  revelations  of  this  even¬ 
ing,”  concluded  Dr.  Tyndall, — 

“  Such  respirators  must,  I  think,  come 
into  general  use  as  a  defence  against  conta- 

ion.  In  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  Lon- 

on  poor,  where  the  isolation  of  the  sick  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  noxious  air 
around  the  patient  may  by  this  simple  means 
be  restored  to  practical  purity.  Thus  fil¬ 


tered,  attendants  may  breathe  the  air  un¬ 
harmed.  In  all  probability  the  protection 
of  the  lungs  will  be  the  protection  of  the 
entire  system.  For  it  is  exceedingly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  which,  at  their  leisure,  can 
work  their  way  across  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  are  those  which  sow  in  the  body  epj- 
demic  disease.  If  this  be  so,  then  disease 
can  certainly  be  warded  off  by  filters  of 
cotton-wool.  I  should  be  most  willing  to 
test  their  efficacy  in  my  own  person ;  and 
time  will  decide  whether  in  lung  diseases 
also  the  woollen  respirator  cannot  abate  ir¬ 
ritation,  if  not  arrest  decay.  By  these 
means,  so  far  as  the  germs  are  concerned, 
the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may  be  brought 
into  the  chamber  of  the  invalid.” 


THE  LOST. 

N  the  hills  the  wind  was  fierce. 

All  night  long  they  heard  it  blow ; 
But  the  little  town  lay  calm. 

Whitening  with  the  falling  snow. 

From  her  sleep  the  pastor’s  wife 
Started  up  in  sore  affright : 

“  Listen,  husband ;  some  one  cries  !  ” 

“  Wife,  the  winds  are  loud  to-night.” 

“  ’T  was  our  child,  our  Glinka’s  voice ; 

Twice  a^ain  I  heard  her  cry  !  ” 

“  Rest  thee,  wife ;  the  night  is  wild. 

And  the  winds  are  raging  high.” 

With  the  dawn  the  wind  went  down. 
Calm  above  as  calm  below. 

And  the  little  town  lay  still 

With  the  stillness  of  the  snow. 

But  while  yet  the  morn  was  gray 
Cries  the  deadly  silence  broke, 
Clam’rous  knocking  filled  the  house ; 

Sick  of  heart  the  mother  woke. 

To  the  casement  hurried  straight ; 

Saw  where,  through  the  little  street. 
Men  her  child,  her  Glinka,  bore. 

Bending  low  at  head  and  feet. 

“  Mistress,  see ;  we  bring  thy  child. 
Frozen  by  the  cruel  night !  ” 

But  she  heeded  not  nor  spoke  ; 

She  had  neither  voice  nor  sight. 

In  the  chamber  lay  the  dead ; 

Bitter  words  the  pastor  spake : 

“  He  the  wretch  who  lured  her  forth, 

God  forget  and  man  forsake !  ” 

Heeding  not  and  hearing  naught. 

Rocked  the  mother  to  and  fro : 

“  Cruel  1  cruel  1  Thrice  she  cried ; 

And  I  heard,  and  did  not  go !  ” 

WTlliam  Sawyek. 


EPAMINONDAS  SPARKES. 

“'l^OW  take  care  of  yourself,  Pammy,” 
i  1  said  Mrs.  Sparkes  to  her  husband,  as, 
in  somewhat  airy  costume,  she  stood  upon 
the  doorstep  of  Primrose  Villa,  Primrose 
Road,  Netting  Hill,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
186-,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

A  smack  followed  these  words,  from  which 
it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  chaste  sa¬ 
lute  succeeded  them. 

A  moment  more  and  he  was  gone. 

Clad  in  the  martial  garb  of  the  90th 
Diddlesex  Rifle  Volunteers,  full  private 
Epaminondas  Sparkes  passed  out  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  wicket  which  gave  access  to  the  grass- 
plot  he  called  his  garden,  and  struck  his 
padded  chest  wildly  with  his  fist,  as  he 
shouted  out,  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  and 
somewhat  cracked  voice,  — 

“  My  home ’s  on  the  ocean  wave. 

My  heart  ’■  on  the  vasty  deep. 

Where  Eogland’s  banners  brave 
The  foes  that  round  them  sweep.” 

This  was  hardly  the  fact,  however,  con¬ 
sidering  that  Epaminondas,  who  was  a  re¬ 
tired  grocer,  had  never  been  on  the  sea  at 
all,  but  he  was  naturally  too  much  excited 
to  be  careful  in  his  statements,  for  it  was  the 
day  of  the  great  Volunteer  Review,  and  the 
90th  Diddlesex  were  to  assemble  at  the 
Victoria  Station  at  five  A.  M.,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Brighton  together. 

The  sparrows,  who  had  only  lately  awak¬ 
ened,  were  chirruping  lustily  as  Epaminon¬ 
das  stepped  briskly  down  the  road,  and 
seemed  to  the  animated  grocer  to  furnish  a 
delightful  chorus  to  his  song. 

All  things,  in  short,  wore  an  aspect  of 
couleur  de  rose. 

But  as  he  had  a  long  day  before  him, 
and  as  his  legs,  instead  of  being  long,  were 
short,  Epaminondas  took  a  ’bus,  winch,  in 


reference  to  this  very  event,  was  plying 
thus  unusually  early  on  this  particular 
morning. 

The  inside  was  full,  so  he  had  to  go  out¬ 
side.  Now  no  one  knows,  who  has  n’t 
tried  it,  how  awkward  a  thing  a  rifle  is  to 
carry  about  to  those  not  much  used  to  it. 

So  Epaminondas  thought. 

In  clambering  up  to  “the  knife-board,” 
he  contrived  to  give  the  conductor  a  severe 
blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his  weapon, 
thereby  knocking  his  hat  off. 

“  Now,  then,  stupid !  ”  exclaimed  the 
aggrieved  cad.  “  \\  hat  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  ”  ^ 

“  O,  I ’m  sure  I  beg  parding,”  said  Epami¬ 
nondas,  turning  suddenly  round,  and  thereby 
forcing  the  muzzle  of  ms  rifle  into  the  face 
of  a  fellow-passenger. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  young  chap,”  sai  I 
this  latter,  a  burly  individual,  who  looked 
like  a  prize-fighter,  speaking  very  slowly, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  jerk, 
snatching  the  weapon  violently  out  of  his 
hand,  “  you  ain ’t  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
firearms,  —  you  ain’t ;  you  ’ll  kill  somebod  .• 
afore  the  day’s  out,  I  know.” 

Epaminondas  turned  very  red,  as  hi 
measured  the  brawny  proportions  of  th.. 

I  speaker,  and  hesitated  to  begin  a  personal 
I  contest  with  him.  Besides,  the  knife-board 
I  of  an  omnibus  is  such  an  awkward  place 
for  such  a  struggle. 

“  It  is  inglorious  to  stniggle  with  such  a 
'low  fellow,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  an  excuse 
for  a  more  pacific  policy. 

“  Come,  my  man,  give  me  my  gun,”  ho 
called  out,  loftily. 

“  And  what  if  I  don’t  ?  ”  said  the  low  in¬ 
dividual  in  question. 

“  Then  I  ’ll  —  call  the  perlice,”  muttered 
Epaminondas. 

“  You  ’re  a  nice  young  man  to  fight  the 
Roosians,”  pursued  the  aggravating  prize¬ 
fighter  as  he  handxd  back  the  rifle,  with  an 
air  of  condescension,  amidst  the  suppressed 
titter  of  the  by-standers,  or  ratlier  by-sitters. 
“  Why  don’t  you  stay  at  home  with  your 
mammy  ?  ” 

Epaminondas  took  no  notice  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  but  endeavored  by  an  ill-assumed 
air  of  lofty  indifference  to  impress  his  fellow- 
passengers  with  a  gem  ral  impression  of  his 
own  superiority.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
sorrj-  when  he  reached  his  destination,  and 
observed  various  individuals,  dressed  like 
himself,  standing  about  the  station ;  be  paid 
his  fare  somewhat  hastily,  and  descending 
from  the  roof  of  the  conveyance  with  care, 
holding  his  rifle  gingerly  in  his  hand,  disap¬ 
peared  within  its  jwrtals.  As  he  did  so,  he 
fancied  his  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  forced 
and  unnatural  fit  of  coughing,  in  whieh  his 
I  late  antagonist  indulged,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  like  a  i)arfing  malediction. 

Brighton  on  the  day  of  the  review  is  as 
full  of  life  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  The 
hotels  are  crammed,  and  the  streets  jammed, 
with  people.  Volunteers  in  various  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  with  side-.arms  (when  are  arms 
not  side-arms?),  parade  the  cliff,  and  fra¬ 
ternization  is  so  rife  among  them,  that  they 
generally  consider  it  right  to  walk  four,  if 
not  six,  abreast  upon  the  pavement.  Brigh¬ 
ton  belles  come  out  in  all  the  glorious 
abandon  of  beauty  and  costume  so  peculiar 
to  them.  And  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  as 
it  generally  does  at  Brighton,  and,  above 
the  human  hum,  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the 
sea  forms  a  pleasing  accomjjaniment,  to  the 
unaccustomed  ear  of  the  Londoner. 

And  then  the  Downs !  V/hat  a  concourse 
is  to  be  seen  there  a  little  later  in  the  day  1 
The  Grand  Stand  chock  full,  and  row  upon 
row  of  carriages.  Mounted  officers  gallop¬ 
ing  frantically  about  on  special  missions,  in 
addition  to  all  the  usual  excitements  of 
Ascot  on  a  cup  day. 

So  thought  little  Epaminondas  Sparkes, 
as,  in  the  rear  rank  of  No.  8  Company,  90th 
Diddlesex  Rifle  Volunteers,  he  trotted  past 
the  Grand  Stand,  en  route  for  the  ground 
his  regiment  was  to  occupy  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  review. 

Weighted  with  his  rifle,  and  oppressed 
with  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  long  strides 
he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  “  lock 
properly  with  his  front-rank  man, 
Epaminondas’s  thoughts  sometimes  would 
irresistibly  stray  in  the  direction  of  Primrose 
Villa,  and  his  excellent  arm-chair  in  the 
parlor ;  but  martial  ardor  soon  extinguished 
these  despicable  considerations.  And,  be¬ 
sides  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  thing,  he 
was  aware  of  the  advantage  a  uniform  of 
any  sort  gives  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British  female,  and  ladies  —  yes,  lovely 
ladies  !  —  were  (as  he  saw)  looking  at  his 
regiment,  and  Epaminondas  fancira,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  himself,  as  they  defiled  past. 
He  strutted  out  more  proudly  than  ever  as 
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he  thought  of  this,  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
lost  his  step.  O  what  a  miserable  sensation 
it  is  to  a  tyro  in  the  military  art  to  lose  the 
step!  and* how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to 
re^n  it ! 

During  his  frantic  endeavors  to  do  so, 
Epaminondas  observed  that  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  dressed  in  what  he  thought  a  l^auti- 
fiil  mauve  dress,  was  really  watching  him. 
This  increased  his  nervousness,  and  in  his 
confusion  he  caught  Thomson,  his  front- 
rank  man,  a  smart  kick  upon  his  calf.  The 
latter  lunged  out  behind  in  reply,  and  the 
line  of  the  company  became  somewhat  dis¬ 
ordered. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  here  ?  ”  said  the 
adjutant,  riding  up  at  this  moment.  “  Come, 
come,  steady,  my  men  I  Look  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Scottish !  tliey  march  like  a  wall.”  On 
again  they  went,  this  time  in  order. 

Halt  was  soon  afterwards  called  out,  and 
a  deploy  into  line  took  place. 

Tne  troops  had  now  mostly  reached  their 
appointed  stations,  and  the  evolutions  com¬ 
menced. 

The  spectators  had  been  left  some  dis¬ 
tance  on,  all  save  a  little  knot  of  persons, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  regulations,  persisted  in 
following  the  troops.  Amongst  them,  that 
wretch  Epaminondas  (what  would  Mrs. 
Eptaminondas  say  thought  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  lady  in  mauve,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  wink  at  her.  The  word  was 
now  given  to  load,  and  file-firing  from  the 
right  of  companies  was  the  next  word  of 
command. 

Now  file-firing  to  be  good,  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  and  regular.  With  these  provisions, 
of  course,  the  quicker  it  is  the  better. 

The  90th  Diddlesex  prided  themselves 
upon  the  quickness  of  their  file-firing. 

Consequently,  frantic  were  the  efforts  of 
some  of  tne  men,  to  get  their  pieces  loaded 
in  time  to  take  their  turn.  No  one’s  efforts 
were  more  fralhtic  than  Epaminondas’s. 

Suddenly  the  bugle  sounded,  “  Cease 
firing.” 

A  commotion  was  observed  at  the  same 
time,  among  the  little  knot  of  people  before 
mentioned,  and  a  mounted  officer  being  de¬ 
spatched  to  inquire  the  cause,  soon  returned 
with  news  that  a  man  had  been  killed  — 
apparently  shot  by  a  volunteer ! 

In  fact,  the  poor  fellow  was  jilainly  to  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  grass,  with  a  couple 
of  surgeons  bending  over  him. 

The  officer  commanding  the  90th  Diddle¬ 
sex  was  an  old  line  officer.  He  lost  no 
time.  The  regiment  was  thrown  into  open 
order,  and  the  word  was  given  to  “  examine 
arms.” 

As  the  captain  of  No.  8  passed  down  the 
rear  of  his  company,  he  observed  one  of  the 
privates  apparently  in  an  ague-fit.  It  was 
Epaminondas,  and  he  had  no  ramrod  to 
show ! 

“  Where  is  your  ramrod,  Sparkes  ?  ” 
asked  the  captain. 

“  Please,  sir  —  I  —  I  —  do-o-n’t  know,” 
stammered  Epaminondas,  whose  tongue 
seemed  suddenly  stricken  with  palsy. 

“  Fall  out,  sir !  ”  said  the  captain,  stern- 
ly. 

The  conscience-stricken  Epaminondas 
was  at  once  made  over  as  a  prisoner,  to  a 
corporal  and  four  men  of  his  regiment,  who 
were  detailed  for  this  purpose.  The  party 
was  then  despatched  to  Brighton.  As  they 
passed  by  the  spot  where  the  poor  victim 
still  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  Epaminon¬ 
das  beheld  a  female  figure  habited  in  mauve, 
bending  over  the  prostrate  form,  apparent¬ 
ly  dissolved  in  agonies  of  grief. 

His  own  feelings  were  hardly  less  excru¬ 
ciating.  In  imagination,  he  beheld  himself 
as  already  tried  and  convicted,  and  shortly 
to  be  executed,  or,  at  all  events,  transported 
for  life.  Quite  a  crowd  of  small  boys  and 
the  usual  idlers  erelong  collected  round  the 
little  party,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where,  after  the  charge  had  been  duly 
taken  down,  Epaminondas  was  locked  up 
for  the  night,  prior  to  appearing  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  following  morning. 

Before  this,  however,  he  implored  and 
obtained  permission  to  despatch  a  telegram 
to  his  wife.  This  was  it ;  — 

“  From  Epamixondas  Sparkes, 

Prisoner,  Brighton  Police  Station, 

To  Sarah  Jaxe  Sparkes, 

Primrose  Villa,  Primrose  Rond, 
Notting  Hill. 

“  I ’ve  killed  a  man,  and  am  in  jail.  Dear 
Sarah  Jane,  please  come  at  once.” 

O,  the  horrors  of  that  night !  It  is  a 
wonder  that  his  hair  retained  its  color ;  not 
all  the  efforts  of  his  guardian  policeman,  A 
234,  could  calm  his  agitation.  After  calling 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  anecdotes  of  crimi¬ 
nals  he  could  recollect,  and  the  way  they 
spent  their  time  in  prison,  he  procured  a 


sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  from  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  last  will 
and  testament.  This  remarkable  document 
was  handed  over  to  Sarah  Jane  upon  her 
arrival  in  the  morning,  after  the  couple  had 
embraced  as  if  for  tlie  last  time. 

“  And,  Sarah  Jane,”  said  the  wretched 
Epaminondas,  as  he  withdrew  from  her  arms, 

“  remember  one  thing ;  as  I  don’t  know  who 
it  is  I  have  killed,  it  can’t  be  murder,  so  the 
ins|)ector  tells  me,  because  he  says  there 
can’t  be  any  malice  prepuns.  That ’s  one 
comfort,”  he  murmured,  as  Sarah  Jane’s 
feeble  intellect  vainly  endeavored  to  extract 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  as  she  cast 
her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  ai)parently  in 
search  of  an  explanation,  —  “  that  ’s  one 
comfort,”  the  little  man  soliloquized,  “  they 
can’t  scrag  me,  at  all  events.” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  inspector,  who  summoned 
Epaminondas  to  appear  before  the  presiding 
magistrate. 

The  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  borough 
of  Brighton  was  one  Mr.  Range,  a  limb  of 
the  law  much  respected  and  looked  up  to  by 
his  brothers  on  the  bench,  who  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  legal  training.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  thin,  and  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
aspect  and  demeanor. 

lie  had  acquired  this  latter  in  the  course 
of  his  profession,  for  nothing,  he  had  found 
from  experience,  added  more  to  the  terrors 
of  the  law  than  the  behavior  of  those  who 
dispense  it;  hence  the  jovial  Tom  Range 
of  domestic  life  became  on  principle  the 
learned  and  immovable  Beak  Range  of  the 
public  tribunal. 

Before  this  im{)osing  individual  all  that 
remained  of  Epaminondas  (and  that  little 
much  in  want  of  a  good  brushing)  was 
brought  on  this  eventful  morning.  The 
usual  curiosity-mongers,  who  are  accustomed 
to  attend  these  courts,  were  of  course  there, 
—  brought  apparently  (if  a  guess  may  be 
hazarded  from  their  general  aspect  and  be¬ 
havior)  from  feelings  of  self-gratulation  to 
find  that  this  time  they  have  not  to  put  in 
an  appearance  as  principals.  An  imposing 
array  of  constables  and  policemen  were 
also  present,  and  several  of  Epamiuondas’s 
comrades  had  also  arrived,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  him  by  their  countenance  and  sympa¬ 
thy  in  his  trying  situation. 

As  Epaminondas  stood  in  the  dock,  and 
realized  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  stifled  a  rising  tear,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  blow  his  nose,  and  then  screwing  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-post  desperately 
determined  to  overcome  outwardly  the  tre¬ 
mors  wliich  inwardly  convulsed  him,  and  to 
bear  himself  as  a  man  and  a  soldier. 

With  this  view,  he  assumed  a  calm  and 
immovable  expression  of  countenance,  and 
fixed  a  firm  and  unblenching  eye  upon  the 
magistrate.  So  much  so,  that  the  latter, 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  the  steadfast 
gaze  which  was  fixed  upon  him,  started  vio¬ 
lently,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
some  impertinence  was  intended,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  gave  directions  for  the  opening  of  the 
case. 

“  Your  worship,”  said  Sergeant  Bumbles, 
the  inspector  of  police,  “  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  is  charged  with  the  shooting  of  one  Jo¬ 
seph  Corks,  of  Seven  Dials,  Marvlebone.” 

“  Where  is  Joseph  Corks  ?  ’’  said  the 
magistrate. 

“  Please,  sir,  he ’s  too  desperately  wound¬ 
ed  to  be  present.” 

How  Epaminondas’s  heart  jumped  for  joy 
at  the  word  wounded.  Then  he  wasn’t  dead 
after  all !  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
some  commotion  was  observed  ne.ar  the  en¬ 
trance  door,  and  a  big,  burly  man  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  forcing  Ids  way  in.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  woman  dressed  in 
mauve. 

“  Silence !  ”  called  out  an  infuriated  offi¬ 
cial,  scandalized  by  such  a  scene. 

The  big  man,  advancing  to  the  front,  and 
pulling  a  lock  of  hair  that  lay  upon  his  fore¬ 
head,  by  way  of  salutation,  here  called 
out,  — 

“  I  am  Joseph  Corks,  your  worship.” 

It  was  now  observed  that  his  head  was 
enwrapped  in  bandages,  and  that  he  was 
deathly  pale.  He  was  instantly  accommo¬ 
dated  witli  a  seat  in  the  witness-box. 

It  appeared  that  the  ramrod,  which  had 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  had 
stunned  him ;  hence  his  death  like  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  ground.  The  wound  inflicted, 
however,  was  but  a  slight  one,  and  after 
some  medical  treatment  he  had  been  en¬ 
abled  to  appear  this  morning. 

As  Epaminondas  gazed  upon  the  low 
brow  and  round  bullet  head  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  he  had  so  unwittingly  injured,  he  started 
to  recognize  the  lineaments  of  bis  friend  of 
the  omnibus,  whoso  rough  manners  in  the 
morning  had  been  so  distasteful  to  him. 


“  Ah,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  desponding- 
ly,  “  it’s  ‘  malice  prepuns  ’  after  all.” 

Joseph  Corks,  being  then  duly  sworn, 
deposed  to  the  events  of  tlie  day,  witli 
which  we  are  already  acquainted. 

And  this  young  female,”  continued  Jo¬ 
seph  Corks,  pointing  to  the  young  woman 
in  mauve,  who  was  standing  near,  “  as  is 
the  ladv  1  am  a  keeping  qf  company  with, 
went  aIon|{  with  me  to  uie  review.  As  we 
was  standing  promiscuous  like,  a  looking  on, 
she  says  to  me,  says  she,  ‘  Whoever  is  that 
ill-conditioned  little  feller’  (here  Epami¬ 
nondas  winced)  ‘a  making  eyes  at  us?’ 
Yer  honor,  I  looked  at  him,  and  knew  him 
again  directly.  ‘  Ah,’  thinks  I,  ‘  you  ’re 
the  young  cock  as  could  n’t  take  care  of  yer 
rifle ;  yer  knows  me  again,  I  see.’  I  little 
thought  the  rascal  bore  me  such  malice  as 
to  try  and  shoot  me.  O  you  willin,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Corks,  shaking  his  fist  savagely 
in  the  direction  of  Epaminondas,  who  was 
making  violent  efforts  to  interrupt  the  nar¬ 
rative,  —  “  O  you  willin,  if  I  could  only  get 
you  by  yourself  on  a  handsome  bit  of  grass, 
I ’d  pay  you  hoff  for  this.” 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  tliis?  ”  asked 
the  magistrate  of  Epaminondas,  when  Mr. 
Corks  had  finished. 

“  I  assure  your  worship,”  said  Epaminon¬ 
das,  earnestly,  “  I  never  saw  him  at  the  re¬ 
view,  and  it  was  all  an  accident  —  there  was 
no  malice  prepuns,  sir,  —  there  was  n’t  in¬ 
deed,  sir.” 

“I  don’t  ([uite  understand  lum,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  young  female  in  mauve,  “  but  I  ’ll 
swear  I  saw  him  a  looking  at  us  before  he 
did  it,  sir.  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  addressing  Epaminondas  directly, 
“  that  you  did  not  see  us  ?  ” 

“  Not  him,”  said  Epaminondas. 

“  Then  what  were  you  staring  at  ?  ”  said 
the  young  woman  in  mauve. 

“You,”  replied  Epaminondas. 

“  O  Pammy,  Pammy  1  ”  muttered  Sarah 
Jane,  sotto  voce,  “  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.”  While  Joseph  Corks  looked 
unutterable  things. 

“  Are  you  a  good  shot  ?  asked  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  interrupting  this  irregular  discus¬ 
sion,  and  addressing  the  prisoner. 

“  Your  honor,  I  don’t  know,  because  I 
never  tried,”  replied  Epaminondas. 

“  O,  you  never  fired  with  ball  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Range. 

“  No,  your  honor,”  answered  Epaminon¬ 
das  ;  “  Sarah  Jane  —  I  mean  Mrs.  Sparkes  ” 
—  he  added,  correcting  himself,  “  would  n’t 
let  me  go  to  ball  practice,  —  she  said  it  was 
dangerous.” 

“  Then  I  dismiss  the  case,”  said  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  majestically  and  decisively.  “  It  is 
evident  that,  had  you  borne  any  ill-will  to 
Corks,  and.  had  wished  to  shoot  him,  you 
could  not  have  done  so ;  but  be  careful, 
prisoner,”  he  added,  “be  careful  for  the 
future ;  and  mind  you,  it’  you  ’ll  take  my 
advice,  you  ’ll  give  up  volunteering  and 
stick  to  the  shop.” 

“  WTiich  I  have  often  said  the  same 
thing,  your  honor,”  said  Sarah  Jane,  as 
the  unresisting  Epaminondas  was  borne  off 
by  his  better-half;  “  a  man  like  him,  with¬ 
out  the  pluck  of  a  mouse  to —  ” 

“  He ’d  better  not  be  making  eyes  at  my 
gal,  though,”  growled  the  injured  Mr.  Corks, 
as,  accompanied  by  the  female  in  mauve,  he 
made  his  way  out  of  the  court,  casting  venge¬ 
ful  glances  at  Epaminondas. 

Guarded  by  Sarah  Jane,  however,  the 
latter  safely  reached  the  railway  station, 
and,  after  a  much-wanted  meal,  started  upon 
his  homeward  journey. 

In  due  course  they  reached  Primrose 
Villa,  and  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
delmhtful  domestic  retreat  let  us  leave  them, 
safely  predicting  that  at  the  next  annual 
volunteer  review  Private  Epaminondas 
Sparkes’s  place  “  knew  him  no  more.” 

He  often  explains  around  his  cheerful 
hearth,  to  an  admiring  circle  of  friends,  the 
adventures  of  that  day,  omitting  as  much  as 
possible  all  allusion  to  the  mauve-habited 
one,  and  ascribing  his  ultimate  escape  from 
punishment  to  an  absence  of  “  malice  pre¬ 
puns.” 


At  the  Hotel  Drouot  have  just  been 
sold  portraits  of  the  five  Mancini,  nieces  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  These  pictures,  size  of 
life,  were  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
came  from  the  Colonna  Palace.  The  prices 
were  as  follows :  Laurc,  Duchess  de  Ven- 
ddme,  470f. ;  Hortense,  Duchess  de  la  Meil- 
leraie,  remarkable  for  her  beau^,  660f. 
Marie  (La  Conndtable),  Princess  Colonna, 
celebrated  for  her  gallantries  and  adventu¬ 
rous  life,  600f. ;  Olympe,  Countess  de  Sois- 
sons,  mother  of  Prince  Eugkne  of  Savoy, 
660f. ;  and  Marie  Anne,  Duchess  de  Bouil¬ 
lon.  720f. 


WHO  IS  M.  ROCHEFORT? 

At  a  time  when  the  name  of  Rochefort, 
by  reason  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
accidents,  is  that  which  is  most  frequently 
upon  the  lips  of  all  European  politicians,  it 
is  perhaps  desirable  to  give  some  account  of 
the  life  of  so  notorious  a  |>erson. 

His  tleclaration  against  the  French  gov- 
ernment,  or  rather  against  the  late  personal 
French  government,  is  this,  — that  it  ought 
never  to  have  existed,  and  that  tlierefore  it 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  The  conclusion  is 
based  upon  various  arguments,  some  of 
which  arc  tlicse :  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  not  a  Frenchman ;  that  he  is  not 
even  a  Napoleon;  that  were  he,  his  solo 
right  to  the  crown,  the  exercise  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  has  never  been  proved,  be¬ 
cause  the  system  of  voting  was  and  is  im¬ 
perfect  ;  that  the  Emperor’s  acts  have  been 
tyrannous,  without  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  wholly  the  result  of  his  own 
desires ;  that  he  has  proved  himself  untruth¬ 
ful,  ami  cannot  therefore  be  trusted ;  and 
that  he  belongs  to  a  family  (if  a  Napoleon) 
treacherous  by  birth  and  by  nationality. 

Against  the  Empress,  Rochefort  urges 
that,  as  a  Spaniard,  she  is  naturally  more 
allied  with  liome  than  France ;  that  her 
acts  have  proved  this;  that  her  frequent 
interference  in  the  cabinet  councils  has 
been  a  breach  of  the  strict  Salic  law  of 
France;  and,  finally,  that  she  is  extrava¬ 
gant  in  expenditure,  fund  of  display,  and 
therefore  bad  as  example. 

Against  Emperor  and  Empress,  Roche¬ 
fort  maintains  that  both  are  foreigners,  and 
can  have  no  real  sympathy  with  France 
and  Frenchmen. 

How  far  these  persistent  accusations  are 
true,  how  far  false,  time,  the  only  test  of 
history,  will  demonstrate.  But  upon  these 
protests  Rochefort  has  risen  to  be  a  power 
in  France.  For  some  years  past  —  perhaps 
three  —  his  name  has  been  known  as  that 
of  a  man  who  has  written  the  most  sweeping 
and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  attacks  upon 
the  imperial  family.  Undoubtedly,  the 
form  of  his  attack  has  created  his  success. 
A  thousand  times  before  and  since  Roche¬ 
fort  rose  to  the  surface  the  arguments 
against  the  French  imperial  family  held 
by  him  had  and  have  been  advanced  by 
scores  of  writers  opposed  to  the  dynasty. 
But  in  them  the  “  wit  ”  was  wanting. 

It  was  only,  however,  in  1868  that  Roche¬ 
fort  became  trulv,  positively  popular.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  proliihited  from  writing  in  the 
Fifjaro,  the  notorious  Lanterne  was  started, 
with  what  result  we  all  know.  The  cele¬ 
brated  quarrel  with  the  printer,  the  trials 
for  exciting  contempt  against  the  imperial 
family,  the  condemnations,  and  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  fines,  together  with  the  writer’s  night 
into  Belgium,  were  matters  which  created 
much  stir  towards  the  end  of  1868.  Tlirough- 
out  last  year  the  popularity  of  Rochefort 
and  the  Lanterne  rose  immensely,  while  the 
endeavors  made  to  smuggle  the  prohibited 
journal  into  France  were  remarkaole.  One 
mode  has  already  become  historical  in  the 
annals  of  facetiae. 

Roehefort  declared  that  copies  of  the' 
Lanterne  should  enter  France  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Emperor  himself.  This  the 
author  proceeded  to  accomplish,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  by  half  filling  hollow  plaster-casts 
of  the  head  of  the  Emperor  with  copies  of 
the  journal  in  question,  —  thus,  after  a  fash¬ 
ion,  carrying  out  the  promise.  The  mode, 
however,  was  betrayed,  and  the  celebrated 

Earcel  of  contraband  was  stopped  at  the 
'rench  frontier. 

Rochefort’s  life  throughout  1869  was  one 
of  much  excitement.  Almost  elected  in 
Paris  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  he  only 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  late 
in  the  autumn ;  and  since  that  time  he  has, 
with  Raspail,  the  Hollow^  of  France,  di¬ 
vided  the  street  honors  of  the  Gallic  me¬ 
tropolis. 

His  new  papers,  the  Rappel  and  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  do  not  possess  the  wit  and  strength 
for  which  the  early  numbers  of  Lanterne 
were  especially  noticeable.  Thejr  speak 
plainly,  savagely,  mercilessly.  Wit,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  required. 

It  will  come  upon  many  as  a  surprise 
that  the  unappeasable  republican,  the  man 
who  at  the  present  moment  leads  the  French 
Opposition,  is  a  nobleman.  He  is  Henri, 
Earl  de  R^hefort-Lu<;ay,  son  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  the  same  name,  —  titles  of  no  modern 
creation.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  borne  through  generations.  Roche¬ 
fort —  for  he  has  let  fall  the  aristocratic 
“de” — was  bom  in  July,  1832,  the  terri¬ 
ble  year  of  the  cholera.  It  was  not  a  happy 
birth,  for  the  child’s  head  was  so  large  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  deforaiity.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  head  still  remains,  though 
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in  a  modified  dewe.  It  is  high,  square, 
hard-looking,  and,  like  the  man  himself, 
most  exceptional.  Tlie  face  is,  equally 
with  the  head,  hard,  clear,  and  firm,  yet 
certainly  not  wanting  in  many  signs  of 
tenderness  and  eren  of  fun.  But  the  man 
and  his  nature  are  altogether  exceptional ; 
and  they  have  so  far  baffled  attack,  because 
attack  has  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
ordinary  means  were  of  avail.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  head  was  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
present  its  strange  appearance  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  water  upon  tne  brain,  this  belief 
die  more  especially  gaining  around  as  the 
child  grew  up  weak  and  Rochefort, 

however,  is  now  a  fairly  hearty  man. 

At  nurse,  the  head  still  weighed  the  child 
down,  and  remained  practically  so  serious  a 
delbrmity,  that  the  woman  who  looked  after 
him  prepared  a  cap,  which  was  always 
worn,  and  to  a  certain  extent  took  off  the 
overweighted  effect  produced  by  the  huge 
forehead.  It  was  this  industrial’s  opinion, 
that  if  ever  Monsieur  le  Comte  brought 
money  into  his  family,  it  would  be  by  way 
of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  natural  curiosity. 

Rochefort’s  whole  life  has  been  excep¬ 
tional.  Ilis  timidity,  or  modesty,  as  a  child 
was  BO  great,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
idiocy ;  and  even  now,  at  tliirty-seven  years 
of  age,  the  man  is  essentially  awkward  and 
ungainly.  He  never  could  learn  to  dance. 

That  he  is  brave,  nobody  can  doubt  who 
knows  the  particulars  of  his  life.  As  a  boy 
he  was  quite  afraid  to  ask  for  anything  at 
table,  was  silent  and  meek ;  yet  when  at  the 
water-side  with  other  young  men  he  dived 
into  deep  water,  although  he  was  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  make  a  stroke. 

Ilis  memory  has  always  partaken  of  the 
exceptional  nature  of  his  mind  and  body. 
He  has  only  to  read  verse  to  remember  it. 
Victor  Hugo’s  poems  are  known,  line  and 
letter,  by  Rochefort.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
he  has  by  heart  most  of  the  great  French 
poets  word  for  word.  But  beyond  poetry, 
politics,  and  the  laws  of  grammar,  his  mem¬ 
ory  scarcely  appears  to  exist.  It  has  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  he  has  forgotten 
where  he  lived,  if  the  residence  has  not 
been  occupied  by  him  during  some  time. 
Engagements  simply  pass  out  of  his  mind, 
while  all  ideas  or  expenditure  appear  to 
have  no  existence.  Whether  this  careless¬ 
ness  really  is  a  natural  result,  or  simply  one 
of  habit,  is  a  question  his  friends  cannot  an¬ 
swer. 

His  inborn  tendency  towards  verse  led 
Rochefort  to  rhyme-writing  almost  as  soon 
as  he  became  a  schoolboy.  A  theme  being 
set  by  the  master  of  the  school,  Rochefort 
rhymed  his  lines,  and  then,  it  appears,  in¬ 
duced  a  neighbor  at  the  same  desk  to  sign 
them.  This  versified  theme  was  pronounced 
the  best  sent  up,  and  the  name  signed  to  it 
was  read  out.  Rochefort’s  friends  say,  that 
he  cannot  to  tliis  day  speak  without  emotion 
of  the  boy’s  honest  act  in  getting  up  and  dis¬ 
avowing  the  authorship. 

From  that  hour  Ilochefort  became  the 
poet  of  the  academy.  It  also  appears  that 
he  carried  off  all  educational  honors  at  the 
lyceum  where  he  obtained  liis  humanities. 

In  1848,  he  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  while  still  a  school-boy,  he  made  his 
first  republican  effort.  It  would  appear  that 
his  tendency  towards  democracy,  even  at 
that  early  age  was  due  to  the  example  of 
his  mother,  who  in  early  life  broke  away 
from  her  own  family,  one  of  high  aristocracy, 
and  declared  in  favor  of  democracy  and  free 
thought.  She  died  some  years  back,  stead¬ 
ily  maintaining  her  principles  to  the  very 
last 

Rochefort’s  first  revolutionary  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  as  leader  of  a  school-riot.  It  was 
at  this  same  school  of  St.  Louis  he  brought 
out  a  manuscript  magazine,  called  the  Col¬ 
lege,  upon  the  cover  of  which  was  to  be 
found  the  following  profession  of  faith :  — 

“  He  who  accepts  command,  even  of 
children,  is  a  tyrant;  for  he  arrogates  to 
himself  the  powers  of  punishment  and  re¬ 
ward,  —  powers  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  nature.” 

As  illustrating  how  thoroughly  the  mas¬ 
ter-thought  of  tM  boy  dominates  the  career 
of  the  man,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  let  out  in  the 
above  paragraph,  in  signing  with  the  staff 
of  the  Mar$$ulaise  the  protest  in  reference 
to  the  “  homicide  ”  of  M.  Viotor  Koir.  he 
placed  his  name,  not  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
out  in  the  midst, — an  act  which  in  itself  ap¬ 
peared  like  affectation,  but  which  probably 
was  the  result  of  the  application  of  RochC' 
fort’s  peculiar  logical  mode. 

A  very  important  deduction  may  be  made 
from  these  data.  If  the  opinion  of  the  boy 
of  sixteen  is  reflected  in  this  act  of  signature 
on  the  part  of  the  man  at  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  the  inference  holds  good  that  this 


theory  of  tyranny  and  leadership  will  be  ! 
held  in  the  future.  Therefore,  in  event  of  | 
the  fall  of  the  existing  French  dynasty,  the  | 
establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  require¬ 
ment  of  a  president,  it  is  evident  that  Roche-  I 
fort  would  not  accept  office.  Under  such  j 
circumstances 'this  man’s  principles  would  ' 
be  at  war  with  each  other.  He  would  not  I 
accept  a  headship,  because  all  headship, 
according  to  his  principles,  is  tyranny ; 
while  by  its  non-acceptance  anarchy  would 
certainly  be  continued. 

Exactly  as  this  writer  led  a  school-riot 
when  sixteen,  so  in  the  same  year  he  was 
able  publicly  to  express  his  opinions,  —  both 
acts  Ming  really  toe  result  of  the  revolution 
of  the  year  1848.  The  public  occasion  pre¬ 
sented  itself  through  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  Monseigneur  Sibour  having  been 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  succession 
to  Monseigneur  Affre,  —  killed  on  the  bar¬ 
ricades  in  June  while  administering  to  the 
dying,  —  the  new  dignitary,  according  to 
custom,  gave  a  breakfast  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  distinguished  pupils  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  metropolitan  lyceums.  Rochefort  at  this 
breakfast  represented  his  college,  that  of  St. 
Louis.  The  youth,  being  poet-laureate,  was 
directed  by  the  principal  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  prepare  a  poem  for  the  occasion, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  distinction  for  the 
College  of  St.  Louis.  Rochefort  agreed, 
upon  the  one  condition  of  keeping  his  poem 
secret  until  produced  by  himself  at  the 
Archbishop’s  entertainment.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  obtained  for  St.  Louis  by  this  poem 
was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  its  princi¬ 
pal  ;  for  the  ode  turned  out  to  be  a  satirical 
panegyric  upon  the  act  of  the  Archbishop 
in  adopting  the  children  of  certain  political 
individuals,  whon  he  deseribed  as  the  assas¬ 
sins  of  the  republican  Ceneral  Brea.  The 
poem  was  received  very  coldly ;  for  already 
the  people  had  experienced  sufficiently  of 
revolutionary  principles.  The  Archbishop 
said  nothing ;  and  Rochefort  was  in  no  way 
lectured.  “  I  give  you  my  word,”  said  the 
principal  of  the  college  to  Rochefort’s 
mother,  “  I  don’t  know  whether  the  lad  is  a 
fool  or^a  genius.”  If  that  preceptor  still 
lives,  he  is  probably  in  the  same  undecided 
state  of  mind  upon  this jxiint. 

Rochefort  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  the 
vear  1850,  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Drenched  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  math¬ 
ematics,  home  he  returned.  His  father,  a  lit¬ 
erary  man,  desired  that  the  boy  should  be  a 
doctor.  He  became  a  student ;  but,  amongst 
his  other  peculiarities,  he  had,  and  has,  a 
horror  of  witnessing  physical  suffering ;  and 
the  proposed  medical  career  suffered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  passed  his  time  as  a  student 
writing  plays,  — of  course  in  verse  and  five 
acts ;  all  writers  begin  with  a  play  in  verse 
and  in  five  acts. 

It  was  at  nineteen  years  of  :^e  that  the 
turbulence  of  his  life  began.  He  became 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  distant 
cousin,  and  was  pleased  to  be  as  desperate¬ 
ly  jealous  of  a  Sardinian  who  visited  the 
house.  The  Sardinian  was  a  military  offi¬ 
cer  ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  means  in 
most  lands.  Rochefort  requested  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  cease  visiting  the  house ;  the  offi¬ 
cer  laughed;  and  the  next  moment  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  in  the  face.  It  resulted  in  a 
duel,  which  the  Sardinian,  to  his  great  credit, 
endeavored  to  avoid. 

At  that  time,  Rochefort,  it  appears,  knew 
nothing  of  fencing ;  and  upon  the  ground 
he  behaved  himself  so  awkwardly  that  his 
witnesses  had  to  prompt  him.  However, 
he  escaped  without  a  scratch,  while  the 
officer  was  seriously  wounded.  As  result, 
Rochefort  was  shown  the  door,  and  the 
young  cousin  was  sent  away. 

In  1851  the  Rochefort  family  became 
poor,  and  the  son  was  unable  to  continue 
his  medical  studies,  —  to  his  own  great  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  family  possessed  no  re¬ 
sources;  and  Rochefort  round  himself  ca¬ 
pable  only  of  teaching  Latin.  After  a  time, 
ne  obtained  pupils,  who  produced  him 
something  under  ten  shillings  a  week, — 
enough  upon  which  to  die  decently  of  staiv 
vation. 

His  people  being  high  in  position,  he 
solicited  a  government  appointment.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  auxiliary  clerk  in  the 
Patent  Office,  for  which  ho  received  five 
pounds  a  month ;  so  that  the  income  of 
nimself  and  the  family  was  a  little  over 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  Madame  Rochefort 
(mire)  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
rare  intelligence.  Throughout  this  time  of 
tribulation  she  never  made  a  debt.  At  this 
date,  Rochefort  would  often  be  without  a 
sixpence  in  his  pocket  for  a  month  to¬ 
gether. 

As  a  government  clerk  he  was  no  more 
valuable  than  as  a  medical  student.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  always  late ;  and  in  the 


second,  he  would  not  permit  his  superiors 
to  address  any  objection  to  his  doings.  His 
imperiousness,  however,  served  him  well, 
for  he  was  recommended  to  a  better-paid 
appointment  in  another  department,  in 
order  to  get  him  out  of  the  Patent  Office. 
In  the  new  office,  something  of  a  similar 
character  occurred ;  and,  finmly,  he  reached 
the  Imperial  Audit  Office,  —  about  the 
worst  appointment  he  could  possibly  receive, 
for,  having  written  poetry,  of  course  he 
knew  notliing  of  figures.  A  trifling  over¬ 
sight  in  the  way  of  an  over-charge  of  a 
thousand  pounds  in  one  account  which  he 
had  signed  as  audited  got  him  into  trouble ; 
but  he  did  not  lose  his  post ;  on  the  con- 
tr^,  he  held  to  it  for  five  years. 

Throughout  this  lustrum  he  was  aspiring 
to  dramatic  literature,  —  the  shortest  cut  to 
fortune  in  French  literature,  —  and  diligent¬ 
ly  frequenting  the  cheap  parts  of  the  thea¬ 
tres.  Ilis  father  wrote  for  the  stage  largelv. 
The  father,  a  marquess,  never  put  bis  title 
upon  a  play-bill  out  of  deference  to  his 
peers  ;  the  son  has  abstained  from  using  his 
title  by  force  of  republicanism. 

During  this  same  time  he  acquired  the 
power  of  art-criticism.  He  is  an  “  expert  ” 
in  the  discovery  of  the  painting  of  an  old 
master.  At  this  acquiring  age  — nineteen 
to  twenty-four  —  he  also  learnt  to  swim, 
and  to  overcome  a  natural  giddiness  which 
vanquished  him  when  at  a  height.  The 
acquisition  of  swimming  was  a  very  simple 
matter;  but  the  second  accomplishment 
called  for  more  scampering  over  the  roofs 
of  his  government  office  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  approved  of. 

In  1856  he  for  the  first  time  saw  his  name 
in  print  on  a  play-bill,  as  part  author  of  a 
farce  styled  A  Well-dressed  Gentleman  ;  but 
he  only  made  six  pounds  by  this  adventure. 

About  this  date  he  became  the  father  of 
a  child,  whose  mother  deserted  it.  This  is 
the  daughter  the  attack  upon  whose  char¬ 
acter  led  to  the  fracas  with  the  printer.  It 
is  immensely  to  his  credit  that  this  mother¬ 
less  child  was  never  deserted ;  and  the 
country  nimse  proving  a  mere  baby-farmer, 
Rochefort  for  some  time  reared  the  infant 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  1858  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
on  a  newspaper  as  a  writer,  but  without 
payment.  “By  the  way,”  said  the  editor, 
upon  the  publication  of  the  first  article,  “  it 
is  not  absolutely  forbidden  my  writers  to  try 
and  be  brisk.”  Six  weeks  passed,  and  the 
omniscient  editor  dismissed  him  for  “  inca¬ 
pacity.”  Probably  the  director  in  question 
obtained  somebody  who  paid  for  being  pub- 
Rshed. 

His  next  venture  was  upon  a  dictionary 
of  conversation ;  and  it  was  only  in  1859 
that  he  first  wrote  in  an  acknowledged 
paper, — the  Charivari.  Here  he  obtained 
one  penny  a  line,  and  the  friendship  of 
everybody,  especially  of  Cham,  the  artist. 
His  first  duel  as  a  man  was  with  one  Charles 
Dell’  Bricht,  who  read  over  M.  Rochefort’s 
shoulder  a  letter  the  latter  was  reading,  and 

Eublished  it.  Rochefort  came  off  with  the 
rst  of  his  scratches. 

About  this  time  he  was  dismissed  firom 
his  government  appointment  for  “  bad  writ- 
ing/’ 

There  now  remained  but  his  pay  on  the 
Charivari,  —  about  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
Three  days  being  past,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  prefect,  inviting  him  to  call  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  prefect  was  that  M. 
Haussmann  who  has  recently  gone  out  of 
office. 

The  fact  was  simply  this,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  alreadv  remarked  his  incisive 
style  of  writing,  and  was  desirous  of  propi¬ 
tiating  him  by  giving  him  a  higher  position 
than  %e  one  he  had  held,  after  obliging  the 
man  with  a  taste  of  misery,  as  a  warning, 
by  his  three  days’  removal  from  office.  He 
was  given  the  position  of  sub-inspector  of 
fine  arts,  at  £  120  per  year;  but  miding  it 
was  expected  he  would  write  in  Hauss- 
mann’s  favor,  he  threw  up  the  appointment, 
and  lived  on  his  fifteen  sidllings  a  week. 

He  now  cast  himself  thoroughly  into  lit¬ 
erature,  and  within  a  period  of  six  months 
produced  three  pieces,  followed  rapidly  hy 
seven  or  eight  others,  —  all  light  vaude¬ 
villes,  which  gained  more  or  less  success. 
The  “  author’s  percentage  ”  for  these  pieces 
somewhat  com^nsated  for  the  loss  of  the 
sub-inspectorship. 

From  the  Charivari,  in  which  the  engrav¬ 
ings  swamp  the  writing,  exactly  as  we  find 
I  the  case  with  Punch,  Rochefort  passed  to  the 
j  Nain  Jaune.  And  here  he  took  gra<le  as  a 
■  critic.  Thence  he  passed  rapidly  to  the 
Figaro,  where  he  obtained  £  5  for  a  weekly 
article.  His  first  political  attack  was  upon 
the  now  ex-queen  of  Spain.  Little  govern¬ 
mental  notice  was  taken  of  this  preliminary 
step. 


From  the  Figaro,  when  his  year  was  up, 
he  passed  to  the  Soleil,  with  a  brilliant  en¬ 
gagement,  —  £  40  down,  £  60  per  month,  for 
two  articles  per  week,  and  a  year’s  contract. 
He  accej)ted  —  successfully.  The  difference 
in  the  circulation  between  the  days  when 
Rochefort  published  ami  did  not  was  10,000 
copies.  The  Figaro  people  could  not  stand 
this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  tempted 
Rochefort  back  with  £  140  doiirn,  and  £  80 
per  month  for  two  articles  per  week,  con¬ 
tract  for  a  year.  “  I ’m  gaining  too  much 
money,”  it  appears  Rochefort  said  upon 
these  events. 

We  are  now  upon  the  borders  of  1868. 
With  his  fortune  gained,  he  lost  his  mother. 
His  next  duel  was  celebrated  :  it  was  with 
a  Napoleon,  —  the  Prince  AchUle  Murat,  — 
and  concerning  the  notorious  Englishwoman, 
one  of  the  scandals  of  Paris,  —  Cora  Pearl. 
Rochefort  was  slightly  wounded. 

His  notoriety  now  began  to  spread  beyond 
France ;  and  it  increased  wonderfully  by 
his  next  duel  with  Paul  de  Cassagnac ;  that 
estimable  personage  who  has  recently  as¬ 
serted  that  Rochefort  sent  Victor  Noir  to 
Prince  Pierre  Napoleon’s  rooms  with  the 
full  intention  that  he  should  be  shot,  and  so 
bring  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  into  trouble. 
Rochefort  chose  pistols  for  this  encounter. 
Four  balls  were  exchanged,  when  Rochefort 
received  a  bullet  in  the  right  side.  No  evil 
consequences  ensued. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  1868, 
when  the  French  government  issued  a 
warning  against  the  Figaro,  owing  to 
Rochefort’s  articles,  and  be  ceased  to  write 
for  that  paper. 

The  publication  of  the  Lanteme  followed. 
Events  which  succeeded  are,  doubtless,  well 
remembered.  Rochefort  "TTas  prosecuted; 
he  fled  to  Belgium,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  £  800  in  fines,  and  suffer  two  and 
a  half  years’  imprisonment. 

His  recent  reappearance  in  France,  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  imperial  police  sys¬ 
tem,  bis  return  to  the  lower  house,  his  inev¬ 
itable  acceptation  of  the  post  of  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  his  attacks  in  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  upon  the  Napoleonic  family  through 
the  “  homicide  ”  of  M.  Victor  Noir,  the  part 
he  took  in  the  burial  of  that  ill-fated  young 
man,  his  prosecution  by  the  Government 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chamber  for 
seditious  writing,  and  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  of  six  months’  imprisonment  with 
8,000  firancs’  fine,  —  are  all  events  of  the 
daj^ 

The  question  remains,  what  will  become 
of  Rochefort  ?  He  is  as  careless  of  his  life 
as  his  money,  which  he  simply  distributes, 
for  he  spends  little  on  himself.  The  possi¬ 
bility  is,  that  he  will  fall  a  victim  to  a  fan¬ 
atic  of  one  school  or  another,  perhaps  of  his 
own ;  for  it  has  always  been  dangerous  work 
leading  the  French  masses.  Should  he  live, 
and  should  the  present  French  dynasty  fall 
or  change,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  vital 
part  this  man  may  take  in  the  history  of 
France.  Whatever  his  faults,  whatever  his 
good  qualities,  —  and  he  has  many  of  both, 
—  it  is  indisputable  that  he  is  the  man  of 
the  hour  the  Masaniello  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj'. 

He  appears  to  hear  a  charmed  life.  Water 
will  not  drown  him,  steel  will  not  pierce  him, 
lead  but  slightly  wound  him ;  while  he  only 
escaped  the  Prince  Pierre’s  amiable  atten¬ 
tions  by  the  simple  determination  of  his  en¬ 
tourage  not  to  let  him  call  upon  that  cousin 
of  the  Emperor’s.  Practically  it  must  be 
felt,  that  had  Rochefort  been  slain  instead 
of  Victor  Noir,  who  was  too  young  to  have 
made  a  mark  upon  the  populace,  by  this  day 
tra^dy  must  have  enenmsoned  the  breadth 
of  France.  Here  we  offer  no  opinion ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  man  is  the  popular 
idol  of  industrial  France. 


London  is  about  to  receive  a  visit  from 
a  very  distin^ished  Oriental,  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Baboo  Chunder  Sen,  the  head 
of  the  religious  body  known  as  the  Brah- 
mists,  and  founded  by  the  celebrated  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.  This  sect,  though  still  ac¬ 
knowledging  to  some  extent  the  Hindoo 
creed,  has  modified  it  into  a  nearly  pure 
deism,  and  its  tenets  have  been  widely  em¬ 
braced  by  the  rising  generation  of  educated 
Indians.  The  Batxw  has,  however,  met 
with  persecution,  and  he  comes  to  ask  re¬ 
dress  for  his  mevances.  His  chief  enemies 
are  the  orthodox  Hindoos,  who  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  marriages  celebrated  under  the  mod¬ 
ified  rites  of  the  Brahmists.  The  lawyers 
are  on  technical  grounds  compelled  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  side  with  the  orthodox,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  aid  the  new  sectaries  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  them  a  right  to  enter  their  marriages 
civilly,  although  the  Indian  Government  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  grant  such  a  privilege. 
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BEAUTY  IMMORTAL. 

Though  death  should  draw  theo  from  this 
fair  domain. 

And  with  a  little  clay  seal  up  thine  eyes, 

And  turn  to  common  air  thy  breatliM  si|;hs. 
And  make  thy  tears  but  drops  of  April  ruin  ; 
Yet  shall  thy  sweetness  be  blown  forth  ajrain. 
And,  fed  with  summer  glories,  newly  rise. 
And  echoed  music  of  thv  lost  replies 
Be  sung  once  more  by  birds  about  tlie  plain  : 
For  Beauty  ne'er  hath  limned  a  fairer  face. 

Nor  Truth  and  I.ove  e’er  lit  a  brighter  eye  ; 
And  surely  He  who  is  tlie  Lord  of  grace 
Will  never  let  such  truth  and  beauty  die. 

But  though  they  change  their  mortal  dwelling- 
place 

Their  shows  shall  still  survive  beneath  the 
sky. 

William  Davis. 


MATCH-MAKING. 

CHAPTER  III.  (Omtiminl.} 

At  last  Mrs.  Harewood  rose.  Mary’s 
numerous  young-lady  friends  crowded 
round  her  as  toon  as  they  were  in  the  hall, 
but  she  smiled  good-naturedlv  at  Aimde,  who 
had  shrunk  into  a  corner,  ana  introduced  her 
to  one  or  two  of  them." 

Mary,  how  can  you  stay  in  this  cold  I " 
exclaimed  Mist  Ashley,  afwr  a  minute  or  I 
two  had  pasted ;  she  lo^ed  so  re^ly  hand¬ 
some  in  her  rich  evening  drest  tJw  Aimee 
hardiv  recognised  her. 

<‘^iita  Barlow,  j’ou  are  shivering,”  she 
added,  kindly,  “  come  up  stairs  " ;  and  a 
general  move  was  made. 

Mist  Ashley  continued  to  talk  to  Aimde. 
Mrs.  Harewtm  had  told  her  stonr,  and 
Caroline  felt  very  sorry  for  the  little  tov- 
emess.  Aim^  was  turprited  to  find  her¬ 
self  very  comfortable  in  mind  as  the  talked 
to  her  newfiriend  in  the  stately  drawing-room. 
The  gentlemen  toon  came  up,  and  Aimee 
felt  a  severe  pang  when  Sir  Stephen,  with¬ 
out  even  looking  at  her,  went  to  Miss  Ash¬ 
ley  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  It  wm  un¬ 
necessary  pain.  Sir  Stephen  only  remained 
the  short  time  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Ashleyt  made  almost  imperative, 
and  then,  moving  away,  returned  to  her  no 
more. 

“My  match-making  mother  it  wronw,  I 
suspect,"  was  Mitt  Ashley’s  calm  refiection. 
Aimee  had  been  watching  them  intently, 
with  a  vague  hope  that  Sir  Stephen  might 
turn  to  her  next,  but  in  vain.  He  passed 
on  to  Mrs.  Harewood,  with  the  intention, 
however,  of  asking  questions  about  Aim^ 
and  went  at  once  to^  subject  by  sayin(|, 
“I  want  to  know  who  your  little  protegee 
is?” 

“  Miss  Barlow  ?  Her  father  is  a  curate 

at  M - .  Your  town,  though.  Did  you 

never  meet  him  ?  ’’ 

“  O  yes,  often ;  but  1  know  nothing  of  hit 
family  or  antecedents." 

“  It  is  a  sad  story.  Mrs.  Barlow  was  old 
hlr.  Howard’s  only  child.  You  must  have 
met  him  at  my  father’s.  He  was  our  next 
neighbor.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  seeing  Miss  Howard 
once.  Is  she  Miss  Barlow’s  mother !  ’’  Sir 
Stephen’s  joy  at  finding  Aimee’s  mother 
belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  perhaps  unreasonable. 

“  She  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  In 
those  days  every  one  thought  she  would  be 
an  immense  heiress.  She  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Barlow  when  they  were  both  quite 
young.  Mr.  Howard  liked  him  very  much. 
He  had  no  money,  but  was  very  clever,  and 
Mr.  Howard  meant  him  to  stand  for  the 
county  as  soon  as  he  left  college.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  he  became  what  peo¬ 
ple  call  ‘  very  good,’  and  thought  it  his  duty 
to  become  a  clergyman.” 

“  And  Mr.  Howard  was  furious,  and  re¬ 
fused  his  consent  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes.  Mrs.  Barlow,  very  rightly,  /  think, 
would  not  break  off  her  engagement,  and 
so  they  married,  and  Mr.  Howara  left  every¬ 
thing  to  a  distant  cousin." 

“Mr.  Barlow  looks  as  if  life  had  gone 
hard  with  him.” 

“  Indeed  it  has.  His  health  completely 
broke  down,  from  over-work,  a  few  years 
after  their  marriage,  and  my  husband  man¬ 
aged  to  get  him  the  chaplaincy  at  S 
Wretched  pay,  but  the  Italian  climate  quite 
restored  his  health,  and,  feeling  quite  well, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  two  years  ago,  to 

take  that  curacy  at  M - .” 

“  1  should  say  his  health  was  giving  way 
again.” 

“  Most  likely.  He  is  one  of  those  good 
but  tiresome  men  who  ought  not  to  marry. 
I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  recklessly  throwing  away  his  life  with 
a  wife  and  children  depending  on  him.” 

“  1  am  afraid  we  are  hardly  good  enough 


ourselves  to  understand  him,”  Sir  Stephen 
answered,  gravely.  “  Miss  Barlow  told  me 
she  was  going  to  be  a  governess,”  he  added. 

“  Mrs.  Barlow  wrote  to  ask  me  if  I  knew 
of  anything  for  her,  so  I  asked  her  to  come 
here  to  meet  Mrs.  Danvers,  and  see  if  she 
would  do  for  her  little  girls.” 

Do.  Sir  Stephen  felt  very  angry  that 
such  a  word  should  be  applied  to  Aimee ; 
and  then  he  wondered  why  he  should  care, 
and  the  answer  would  come,  that,  odd  and 
unsuitable  though  it  might  seem,  this  young 
girl  had  taken  the  place  in  his  heart  which 
he  had  thought  was  left  empty  forever. 

While  he  was  coming  to  this  conclusion 
a  round  game  was  proposed,  and  he  went 
to  the  youthful  end  of  the  room. 

“  You  will  play,  Aim^  ?  ”  asked  Mary 
Harewood. 

“  I  don’t  know  how.” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  teach  you,”  said  Sir  Stephen. 
“  We  ’ll  bank  togetlier.  Everlasting  ‘  Pips,’ 
I  simpose,  Mary  ?  ” 

very  pleasant  Aim^e  found  that  game, 
and  though  most  of  the  party  hated  the 
very  sight  of  the  cards  and  counters,  they 
bore  their  fate  manfully,  and  the  evening 
wore  away  with  a  fair  show  of  mirth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Aimde,  next  morning,  after  writing  to  her 
mother,  went  to  Mary  Harewood’s  room, 
and  found  her  not  nearly  ready  for  break¬ 
fast.  ”  Do  go  down,”  she  said.  “  Papa  is 
always  so  fond  of  punctual  people.” 

Aimde  therefore  went  down  in  much  fear, 
and  made  her  way  to  the  morning-room, 
heartily  wishing  herself  out  of  it  when  she 
found  it  only  contained  Mr.  Harewood,  Sir 
Stephen,  and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen. 
The  former  came  forward  at  once,  and  said 
cordially,  “I  am  delighted  to  see  one  punc¬ 
tual  young  lady.”  But  even  Hiat  and  Sir 
Stephen’s  kind  greeting  did  not  reassure 
her  much,  and  she  stood  blushing  and  look¬ 
ing  lovely  as  she  answered  Mr.  Harewood 
in  monosyllables,  while  Sir  Stephen  gazed 
at  her  with  silent  admiration. 

Only  a  few  minutes  passed,  though  they 
seemed  ages  to  Aim^e,  and  then  Mrs.  Hare¬ 
wood  entered,  and  the  small  party  adjourned 
to  breakfast. 

One  after  another  the  rest  came  in,  — 
some  looking  injured,  some  sulky;  and  as 
they  sat  round  the  table  making  ftitile  at¬ 
tempts  at  conversation,  they  formed  a  proof, 
if  proof  were  needed,  of  tne  superiority  of 
the  French  mode  of  liife. 

*'  Do  make  haste,  Stephen,”  Mr.  Hare¬ 
wood  said  at  last  to  Sir  Stephen,  who  was 
dawdling  over  his  breakfast,  and  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  moody  meditation,  hav¬ 
ing  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  sit  next 
Ahn^e.  “  Do  make  haste,  we  must  start  at 
eleven.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  st^  at  home.” 

“  Stay  at  home  I  Our  crack  shot  I  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but,  unless  you  have  some 
good  reason,  shoot  you  must,”  answered  his 
host,  in  agony  at  tne  thought  of  the  prob¬ 
able  deficit  in  his  bag  that  day. 

Good  reason  Sir  Stephen  had,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  give  it,  so  he  answered,  careless¬ 
ly,  “  Of  course  I  ’ll  go,  if  you  care  about 
it.”  And  he  saw  a  cloud  of  sorrow  pass 
over  a  little  face  opposite  him,  and  thought 
how  dear  and  innocent  it  was,  without  an 
idea  of  hiding  any  emotion.  Sir  Stephen 
was  hopKilessly  in  love  I 

Very  long  the  day  seemed  to  Aim4e. 
She  sat  in  the  morning-room,  looking  at 
books,  wondering  where  all  the  ladies  were, 
and  why  the  few  who  came  and  went  never 
spoke  to  her.  There  were  no  gentlemen 
at  luncheon,  save  one  or  two  elderly 
bores.  Afterwards  riding,  driving,  walking. 
Aim^e  walked,  and  though  the  Birchlei^ 
woods  were  famous  for  their  beauty,  found 
it  dull  work,  for  her  two  friends,  Mary 
Harewood  and  Miss  Ashley,  were  riding, 
and  the  people  who  walked  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  talk  to  her.  Then  they  came 
in  and  had  tea,  after  which,  as  after  break¬ 
fast,  the  ladies  vanished,  and  Aimee  was 
left  alone  with  two  of  the  bores,  which  so 
alarmed  her  that  she  fied  to  her  room  with 
a  book,  and  almost  cried  at  the  thought  that 
now  she  should  not  see  Sir  Stephen  till 
dinner-time. 

The  long  time  of  waiting  till  then  was 
broken  by  Mrs.  Harewood  sending  for  her 
to  her  boudoir,  and  talking  to  her  for  some 
time  very  kindly.  She  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room  in  good  time,  but,  though  Sir 
Stephen  was  there  before  her,  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  an  old  lady,  and  could  not  get  away, 
much  as  he  wished  it.  At  dinner  they  were 
placed  far  apart,  and  with  a  thick  bush  be¬ 
tween  them.  Aim^e  mentally  called  it  a 
horrid  old  tiling,  and  once  tried  to  look 


round  it,  but  meeting  Sir  Stephen’s  eyes 
endeavoring  to  do  the  same,  she  blushed 
violently,  and  did  not  repeat  the  attempt. 
A  young  man  a  little  less  stupid  than  .Tack 
Ashley  had  taken  her  in,  and  they  got  on 
pretty  well. 

After  dinner  Sir  Steidien  meant  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  but  he  was  intercepted  on 
his  way,  and  then  made  to  )>Iay  at  whist. 

She  cried  that  night,  and  wondered  why 
in  a  country  house  gentlemen  should  be  so 
carefully  kept  away  from  the  ladies.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  why  she 
cared  so  much  about  Sir  Stephen.  He 
seemed  her  one  friend  in  that  great  house, 
and  she  thought  of  nothing  more. 

The  next  morning  she  was  too  shy  to  go 
down  till  Mary  was  ready,  and  then  it  was 
so  late  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  were 
gone  out  shooting,  and  Sir  Stephen  had 
again  been  impressed. 

The  day  passed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  day  before,  save  that  Aimdc  was  much 
pleased  and  amused  by  being  allowed  to 
help  to  arrange  and  ornament  the  house  for 
the  evening’s  dance. 

After  tea  Miss  Ashley  was  summoned  to 
her  mother’s  room. 

“  Sit  down,  Caroline,”  said  Mrs.  Ashley, 
as  her  daughter  stood  impatiently  before 
her. 

“  I  really  can’t  stay,  mamma.  Mrs. 
Harewood  wishes  some  of  the  flowers  to  be 
altered  in  the  ball-room,  and  Mary  asked 
me  to  help  her.” 

“They  must  manage  without  you,  my 
dear,  for  a  little.” 

The  tone  was  so  serious  that  Caroline  saw 
no  help  for  it,  and  drew  a  comfortable  arm¬ 
chair  to  the  fire. 

“  You  are  twenty-six,  my  dear.” 

“  O,  I  know  that.” 

“  Hush,  Caroline.  I  wish  to  speak  seri¬ 
ously  to  you  on  a  subject  I  know  you  dis¬ 
like.  But  how  can  I  avoid  doing  it,  when  I 
see  you  deliberately  throwing  away  such  a 
chance  of  happiness  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,  if  you  mean 
Sir  Steven  Dashwood.  It ’s  the  greatest 
nonsense  I  ever  heard.  He  does  not  care 
for  me  in  the  least.” 

“  He  does.  But  he  cannot  show  it  while 
your  manner  to  him  is  so  cold.” 

“  He ’s  desperately  in  love  with  Miss 
Barlow,  so  that  settles  the  question.” 

“  Impossible  I  that  sort  of  thing  never 
happened  out  of  a  novel  I  ” 

“I  believe  many  poor  governesses  do 
delude  themselves  vrith  wild  ideas  of  ro¬ 
mantic  heroes,  but  Miss  Barlow  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  She  is  going  into  the  world  bravely, 
without  any  nonsense  in  her  head,  and  I 
think  she  will  be  rewarded  at  once  by  meet¬ 
ing  a  sensible  man  who  can  see  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  her  character.” 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  not  in  the  least  touched 
by  this  outburst. 

"  “  I  don’t  believe  it,”  she  said.  “  Sir 
Stephen  is  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
to  do  anything  so  foolish.” 

*'I  don’t  think  it  foolish.  But  I  really 
cannot  stay  any  longer.  I  am  sick  of  Sir 
Stephen’s  name.”  And  Caroline  made 
good  her  retreat  at  last. 

Mrs.  Ashley,  in  wild  despair,  hurried  to 
Mrs.  Harewood’s  boudoir. 

“  O  my  dear  Mrs.  Harewood,  such 
dreadful  news  I  Caroline  tells  me  Sir 
Stephen  is  in  love  with  Miss  Barlow.” 

“  What  nonsense  I  ”  Mrs.  Harewood 
calmly  answered,  adding,  rather  sharply, 
“  How  came  she  to  say  anything  on  such  a 
subject  ?  ” 

“  Why,  her  manner  to  him  is  so  cold,  I 
thought  it  better  to  speak  to  her  before  to¬ 
night,  and  then  she  sud  that.” 

“  IKe  idea  is  absurd.  He  has  far  too 
much  sense  even  to  have  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  so  ridiculous.” 

h&s.  Harewood  spoke  severcljr,  and 
looked  so  haughty  and  unsympathetic  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  left  the  room  in  despair,  feel¬ 
ing  rather  ashamed,  and  not  in  the  least 
convinced. 

Down  stairs  Mary,  Caroline,  Aim^e,  and 
one  or  two  favored  young  ladies  were  super¬ 
intending,  and,  indeed,  working  hard  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  flowers 
Mrs.  Harewood  had  desired.  Very  lovely 
the  room  looked  when  it  was  all  done,  and 
then  Caroline,  prompted  by  some  kindlr 
impulse,  turned  to  Aim^e  and  asked, 
“  What  are  you  going  to  wear  to-night  1  ” 

“My  clean  white  muslin.  I  have  noth¬ 
in®;  else,”  Aimde  answered ;  adding,  timidly, 
“  Do  you  think  —  is  it  very  dreadful  to  wear 
a  high  dress?” 

Caroline  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“  No,  indeed ;  you  will  only  look  as  if 
you  were  not  out.” 

“And,  please  —  you  are  so  kind  —  do 
you  think  I  might  have  some  flowers  for  my 


hair  ?  I  was  afraid  to  ask  Miss  Hare¬ 
wood.” 

“  Certainly.  I  ’ll  manage  that,  and  brin^ 
them  to  vour  room  and  put  them  in  for  yoiT 
if  you  lilce.”  ’ 

Aimec’s  thanks  were  fervent. 

She  did  not  speak  to  Sir  Stephen  either 
before  or  during  dinner ;  but  the  moment 
she  entered  the  b.vll-room  he  eame  up  to 
her. 

She  really  looked  very  beautiful.  The 
simple  white  dress  suited  her  quiet  style  of 
beauty,  and  her  hair  did  credit  to  Miss 
Ashley,  who  had  felt  a  little  sad  and  very 
much  amused,  as  she  wreathed  those  white 
roses  for  her  unsuspecting  rival. 

Aimde  had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa  by  her 
side  now,  and  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  was  close 
to  her  daughter,  saw  with  horror  that  Sir 
Stephen  drew  a  chair  behind  the  sofa,  and 
half  turning  his  back  on  Caroline,  began  to 
talk  to  Aimee,  and  in  such  a  low  voice  that 
she  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  whieh  was 
a  great  aggravation. 

The  fost  thing  he  did  was  to  give 
Aimee  a  card  saying,  “  I  am  so  glad  Mary 
insisted  on  having  cards,  to  be  quite  like 
a  ‘  real  ball.’  Now  may  I  put  my  name 
down  ?  ” 

Ho  held  out  his  hand  and  took  it  as  he 
spoke,  and  when  he  restored  it  Aimde  was 
surprised  to  see  how  often  he  had  written 
his  name. 

“  You  do  not  think  it  too  many,  I  hope  ?  ” 
he  asked  as  he  saw  her  expression. 

“  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  right.  This 
is  my  first  ball,  you  know.  Is  it  right  ?  ”  she 
asked  suddenly,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

“  Quite,”  he  answered,  adding  to  himself, 
“  I  will  make  it  so.” 

“  How  little  we  have  seen  of  each  other 
the  last  few  days  1  ”  he  continued,  after 
looking  round  and  seeing  Miss  Ashley  was 
talking  to  some  one.  “  i  am  afraid  I  have 
not  been  of  much  use  to  you.” 

“  I  think  it  is  very  stupid  of  gentlemen  to 
shoot  all  day,”  Aimde  answered,  candidly. 

“  Not  always.  But  I  did  think  it  a  hor¬ 
rid  bore  to-day  and  yesterday,”  he  said, 
in  a  marked  tone  that  Aimde  was  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  appreciate. 

“To-morrow,  1  believe,  the  ladies  are 
coming  out  to  lunch  with  us,  so  that  will  be 
a  degree  better.  And,  alas  I  it  is  my  last 
dav,  tor  I  find  I  must  go  home  on  Friday.” 

This  was  quite  true,  but  he  mentioned  it 
now  to  see  how  Aimde  would  take  it. 

Tears  dimmed  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
but  she  said  bravelv,  “  I  am  so  sorry  ;  I  shall 
miss  you  so  much.’* 

“  Don’t  let  us  think  of  it  now.  To-night, 
happily,  I  need  not  play  at  whist,  so  I  mean 
to  enjoy  myself.  Will  you  come  ?  They 
arguing  to  begin  the  first  dance.” 

That  night  was  strange  bliss  to  Aimde. 
She  danced  lieautifully ;  and  Sir  Stephen, 
who  had  done  the  same  in  his  early  youth, 
found  he  had  not  forgotten  the  art. 

Dance  followed  dance.  Sir  Stephen  cast 
all  scruples  to  the  wind,  and  Aimde,  child¬ 
ishly  trustful  in  him,  rnatle  no  remonstrance. 

Of  course  they  were  remarked.  Mrs. 
Ashley,  before  much  time  had  passed,  came 
eagerly  to  Mrs.  Harewood.  “  It  is  just  as 
I  told  you  I  He  has  danced  three  times  with 
her  already.” 

“  Who  18  ‘  he  ’  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Harewood, 
rather  provokingly. 

“  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood,  of  course.” 

“  Oh  I  and  ‘  she  ’  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course.  Miss  Barlow.” 

“  Three  times  already  1  that  is  rather 
strong.”  And  with  a  laugh  she  turned  to 
some  one  else. 

However,  she  kept  her  eye  on  them,  and 
was  relieved  to  see  Sir  Stephen  dancing 
with  Miss  Ashley.  That  did  not  last  long, 
and  she  saw  him  dancing  again  and  again 
with  Aimde.  Then  at  last  they  went  to 
supper  together,  and  Mrs.  Harewood  thought 
it  was  quite  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  As 
soon  as  Aimde  returned  to  her  neighbor¬ 
hood,  she  went  to  her,  and  said,  “  Aimde, 
my  dear,  you  must  not  dance  any  more 
with  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood.  You  need  not 
blush  BO  much ;  I  dare  say  you  did  not 
know  it  was  wrong  to  make  yourself  so  con¬ 
spicuous.” 

“  But,”  faltered  Aimde,  “  I  am  engaged  to 
him  for  several  more  dances.” 

“  You  must  make  some  excuse.  You  can¬ 
not  dance  with  him  anv  more.  Don’t  look 
so  wretched,  poor  child  t  of  course  you 
knew  no  better,  and  I  shall  apeak  to  him  to¬ 
morrow.” 

This  promise  did  not  console  Aimde  in 
the  least,  and  she  stood,  naturally  wi.shing 
that  the  floor  would  open  and  swallow  her 
and  her  confusion.  She  could  not  fly  to 
take  refuge  in  her  room,  for  in  the  doorway 
she  saw  Sir  Stephen,  and  she  dare  not  pass 
him.  So  she  stayed  where  she  was,  trying 
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hard  not  to  cry,  and  shrinking  as  much  as 
she  could  behind  a  stand  of  flowers.  She 
heard  a  glorious  valsu  begin,  and  her  heart 
beat  fast  as  she  wondered  whether  he  would 
find  her,  and  what  he  would  say.  Mrs. 
Harewood  must  be  right,  but  how  could  Sir 
Stephen  be  wrong  ?  While  |»ndeiing  over 
this  dilemma,  she  heard  his  well-known 
voice. 

I  have  found  you  at  last !  Our  valse  is 
half  over.  Why,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  Aiuiee  could  not  speak  : 
then  she  gasped  out,  “  Mrs.  Harewood  said 
1  was  not  to  dance  with  you  any  more.  She 
said  it  was  wrong.  I  am  very  sorry.” 

“  Aimee,  my  darling  I  Wrong  !  I  was 
wrong  to  expose  you  to  this!  I  ought  to 
have  spoken  sooner.  Don’t  you  know  how 
1  love  you  ?  Don’t  vou  know  that  my  one 
wish  is  that  you  should  be  my  wife.” 

At  this  moment  Sir  Stephen  was  nearly 
knocked  down  bv  a  couple  of  very  energetic 
dancers;  and  while  he  was  receiving  ab¬ 
ject  apologies  Mrs.  Harewood,  who  had 
seen  him  find  Aim^e,  came  up,  and  in  a 
sweet  but  decided  voice  begged  he  would 
dance  with  a  certain  hideous  young  lady  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  much  neglected 
during  the  evening. 

Sir  Stephen  could  but  comply,  and  Aimee, 
seizing  her  opportunity,  made  her  way 
down  the  room,  seeing  no  one,  hearing  no 
one,  and  then  flying,  as  if  for  her  life,  up 
the  staircase  and  through  the  passages  to 
her  room,  when  she  locked  the  door  and 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  crying  bitterly. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Did  Sir  Stephen 
mean  that  ho  wished  to  marry  her?  She 
wiped  aw^'  her  tears,  and  tried  to  think  se¬ 
riously.  She  liked  him  very  much,  certain¬ 
ly  very  much,  but  he  was  so  old,  and  she 
had  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing ;  indeed,  poor  child,  she  had  never 
thought  of  marrying  any  one,  save  in  a 
vague,  childish  way,  and  the  last  year  or  two 
she  had  resolutely  looked  forward  to  a  long 
life  of  governessing.  It  might  be  possible 
he  meant  nothing  after  all,  she  thought  at 
last.  She  would  write  and  tell  her  mother. 
And  soothed  by  this  thought  she  fell  asleep. 

She  was  roused  by  the  great  noise  made 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  coming  up  stairs, 
and  wisely  went  to  bed  without  tormenting 
herself  by  more  thought  over  her  difficulties. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  when  she  woke,  and  Mary  Hare¬ 
wood  stood  by  her  side  in  the  freshest  of 
morning  dresses.  Aim4c  sprang  up  in  alarm, 
asking  what  time  it  was. 

“  Eleven.  I  was  down  in  time  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  can  always  get  up  after  a  dance.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ’’  Aimde  asked,  in 
terror,  for  at  home  it  was  a  crime  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  be  late  for  breakfast. 

“  Do  ?  why,  get  up.  Lots  of  people  are 
not  down  yet.  Only  make  haste  if  you 
want  to  lunch  with  the  gentlemen.  They 
are  gone  ages  ago,  nnd  we  are  to  start  at 
half  past  twelve.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  Harewood  h.ad  kept  her  word  as  to 
speaking  to  Sir  Stephen.  As  she  was  going 
up  stairs  that  night  she  met  him,  and  said, 
“  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  know  you  keep 
early  hours,  so  can  you  come  to  my  boudoir 
before  breakfast  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
at  once;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  wait  a  few 
hours.  I  am  only  sorry  the  time  is  so 
short,”  Mrs.  Harewood  said,  laughing.  “  I 
really  cannot  keep  awake  any  longer,  so  au 
revoir  ” ;  and  she  passed  on. 

Sir  Stephen  went  to  his  room  rather  un¬ 
happy.  He  was  not  as  conceited  as  most 
men,  who  think  they  have  only  to  ask  and 
have,  and  he  really  feared  very  much  that 
unworldly  little  Aim^e  might  refuse  him. 
So  next  morning  found  him  in  the  boudoir, 
verv  doubtful  and  miserable,  and  angry 
with  himself  for  the  position  he  found  him¬ 
self  in. 

Mrs  Harewood  did  not  keep  him  waiting 
long,  and  rushed  into  her  subject  at  once, 
saying  in  the  way  she  was  so  fond  of,  half¬ 
jest,  half-earnest,  “  I  am  very  angry  with  you 
for  the  disgraceful  way  you  flirted  with  Miss 
Barlow  last  night.” 

“And  I  am  very  angry  with  you  for 
speaking  to  her  on  the  subject,”  Sir  Stephen 
answered,  in  the  same  tone. 

“  What  1  she  told  you  I  However,  it  is 
all  the  same.  Really,  Sir  Stephen,  it  was  very 
wrong  of  you.  I  do  not  much  mind  people 
flirting  with  girls  who  know  what  it ’s  worth, 
but  it  is  not  fair  on  poor  little  Aim^e,  and  I 
must  beg  you  will  behave  differently  to  her 
in  future.’’ 


I  “  I  hope  to  do  so,”  he  answered,  with  a 
smile,  and  then  a  sigh. 

I  Mrs.  Harewood  looked  perolexed.  “I 
j  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  There  is  no 
j  need  for  you  to.speak  to  her  at  all.  Indeed, 

I  if  you  were  not  going  away  to-morrow,  I 
!  think  I  should  send  her  to  the  nursery  with 
;  the  children.” 

“  1  hope  to  stay  a  little  longer,  if  you  will 
i  all  let  me.” 

I  “  I  shall  be  most  happv,  only  you  must 
i  promise  not  to  flirt  with  Aimde.” 

!  “  I  promise  that  solemn!^'.  Dear  Mrs. 

I  Harewood,  I  can  quite  believe  I  behaved 
I  disgracefully.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
doing.  You  will  understand  when  I  tell 
you,  1  asked  Miss  Barlow  last  night  to  be 
I  my  wife,  but  I  have  not  been  answered  yet.” 

I  Mrs.  Ilarewood  sprang  from  her  chair  in  | 
j  astonishment.  “  Aimee  !  ”  was  all  she  could 
I  say.  I 

■  “  Yes.”  I 

“  But  you  don’t  know  her  1  ”  i 

“  It  does  nut  take  lung  to  know  some  peo-  ' 
pie.  The  look  in  her  eyes  is  almost  enough.  | 
And  to  see  that  little  darling  meaning  to  go  I 
out  into  the  world  so  bravely  1  ”  He  stopped 
abruptly  and  then  went  on,  “  I  will  spare  you 
a  rhapsody.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up.  If 
she  refuses  me,  which  I  honestly  think  very 
likely,  I  shall  of  course  go  away  to-morrow, 
and  the  subject  need  never  be  mentioned 
again,  unless  there  is  any  gossip  about  her. 
Will  she  come  out  to  luncheon  to-day  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so  as  Mary  is  going.” 

“  Then  I  shall  try  to  speak  to  her  then. 

I  need  not  keep  you  any  longer.” 

“  No,  stop  please.  It  would  be  charming 
for  Aimee,  but  have  you  thought  enough  | 
about  yourself.  Lady  Dashwood  —  ”  j 
“  Is  only  too  anxious  to  see  me  married  to  i 
any  one,  and  there  is  no  one  I  need  consider 
but  her.  I  know  I  am  too  old  fur  Aimde,  I 
but  if  she  will  have  me  I  shall  try  to  pre-  | 
vent  her  ever  finding  it  out.” 

“  It  is  lidiculous  I  She  is  only  seventeen.” 

“  We  could  wait  for  a  year  or  two,  if  she 
will  have  me,  as  I  said  before.” 

“  She  would  be  mad  to  refuse  you  I  Why, 
they  haws  hardly  anything  to  live  on  !  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Harewood,”  answered 
Sir  Stephen,  with  a  slightly  scornful  accent, 

“  you  look  at  the  subject  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view;  I  am  sure  Miss  Barlow  i 
I  would  allow  nothing  of  that  sort  to  weigh  I 
with  her.” 

I  Mrs.  Harewood  only  looked  incredulous.  I 
“  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  the  subject 
to  her,  or  any  one,  till  I  have  her  answer.” 

“  Certainly  not.  She  is  a  dear  little  thing, 
only  you  must  pardon  me  for  not  thinking 
her  quite  good  enough  for  you.”  And  so 
they  went  to  breakfast  verv  good  friends. 

Sir  Stephen  of  course  looked  in  vain  for 
Aimde  that  morning,  and  if  she  could  have 
had  her  own  way  he  would  not  have  seen  { 
her  at  luncheon.  She  felt  so  shy  that  she  < 
begged  to  be  left  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Hare-  I 
wood  told  her  to  go  so  peremptorily  that 
she  dared  not  refuse. 

She  spent  the  long  drive  in  perplexed 
thought,  and  naturally  enough  could  come 
to  no  conclusion,  only  she  was  inclined  to 
think  somehow  it  must  be  nonsense. 

She  could  not  help  blushing  as  Sir  Stephen 
came  forward  to  help  her  out  of  the  wagon¬ 
ette,  and  sprung  out  so  ouickly  to  avoid 
him,  that  she  nearly  fell.  Iier  one  idea  now 
was  to  keep  out  of  his  wav,  and  by  joining 
Miss  Ashley  in  the  walk  tnrough  the  woods 
quite  succeeded  for  the  moment. 

At  luncheon  he  almost  managed  to  sit 
next  her,  but  she  was  too  quick  and  moved 
away,  and  he  did  not  like  to  follow  her. 

Afterwards  the  ladies  were  to  walk  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  to  see  some  of  the  shooting,  and  a 
discussion  arose.  Mrs.  Ashley  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies  were  afraid  of  the  fatigue, 
and  it  was  proposed  they  should  return 
home  at  once. 

Sir  Stephen,  in  alarm,  walked  across  to 
Aim^e.  “  You  are  coming  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you.  I  think  I  would  rather  go 
home.”  ■ 

“  Please  come.”  He  spoke  as  persuasive¬ 
ly  as  he  dared,  for  they  were  surrounded  by 
people,  and  he  was  afraid  of  exciting  re- 
inaK. 

“Thank  you  very  much,  but  indeed  I 
would  rather  go  home  1  ”  Poor  child,  she  did 
not  know  it  was  her  deep  love  for  him  that 
made  her  long  to  fly  from  him,  nor  could  she 
guess  how  he  would  misunderstand  her. 
Ilis  tone  changed. 

“  Pray  go,  if  you  prefer  it,”  he  answered, 
very  gravely ;  “  let  me  take  your  cloak.” 
And  with  a  stem,  set  face,  he  followed  her  to 
the  carriage  in  silence. 

Aimee  felt  very  miserable,  and  could 
hardly  answer  the  old  ladies’  well-meaning 
attempts  at  conversation.  Arrived  at  Birch- 
leigh,  she  went  to  her  room  and  spent  her 


time  in  tears,  and  trying  to  finish  her  letter  : 
to  her  mother. 

Sir  Stephen  was  very  surly  all  the  after-  i 
noon,  shot  atrociously,  and  felt  savage  at  I 
being  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Harewood,  as  he 
passed  her  boudoir.  ; 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  speak  about,”  he  I 
answered,  shortly,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  | 
rudely.  | 

“  Do  you  mean  she  has  refused  you  ?  ” 

“  As  good  as ;  she  would  not  let  me  speak 
to  her.” 

Mrs.  Harewood  laughed.  “  How  foolish 
vou  men  are  !  I  saw  her  avoiding  you.  If  she 
had  wished  to  refuse  you  she  would  have 
made  an  opportimity  and  got  it  over.  It ’s 
quite  true,  1  believe,  that  men  cannot  under-  ' 
stand  the  shyness  of  true  love.  If  a  girl  is 
really  and  properly  in  love  I  think  she  i 
would  do  anything  rather  than  show  it.” 

“  But  I  spoke  to  her  last  night.” 

“  She  may  think  it  too  go^  to  be  true  1  i 
Now  if  you  will  be  rational  and  wait  here,  I  i 
will  send  for  her,  and  I  know  it  will  be  all  i 
right.”  ! 

Sir  Stephen  hesitated.  “You  will  not  I 
prepare  her.”  | 

“  No,  you  tiresome  man !  I  shall  only  say  j 
I  want  her  to  come  here.” 

“  Very  well.  But  if  she  refuses  me  I  shall 
be  very  angry  with  you,  for  I  am  quite  re¬ 
signed  to  my  fate.” 

“  So  it  seems,”  Mrs.  Harewood  answered,  ! 
satirically.  “  Now  sit  down  and  be  patient  \ 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  send  for 
her.” 

Aimee  was  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  , 
having  to  face  Mrs.  Harewood  so  soon,  but 
she  could  not  refuse,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  she  knocked  at  the  boudoir  door.  No  j 
one  answered,  and  she  went  in.  The  room  ! 
was  almost  dark  after  the  brilliantly  lighted  ' 
hall.  The  one  lamp  was  shaded,  and  only  ; 
cast  a  pink  radiance  over  Mrs.  Harewood’s  , 
writing-table,  while  the  firelight  failed  to 
reach  the  face  of  a  man  sitting  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

“  She  thought  it  was  Mr.  Harewood,  and 
walked  to  the  fire,  expecting  him  to  speak  to  ' 
her,  but  started  back  as  Sir  Stephen  Dash-  ; 
wood  got  up,  only  saying,  “Aim^e,”  in 
rather  a  husky  voice. 

Her  impulse  was  to  run  awav,  but  she  ’ 
found  she  could  not  move.  They  stood  ; 
silent  together  for  a  moment,  then  he  began  ; 
in  a  low  voice,  — 

“  Yoim  manner  to  me  to-day  has  made  : 
mo  very  unhappy.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
understand  me  last  night  ?  ”  He  paused,  j 
but  she  did  not  speak,  and  he  added,  very  | 
quietly,  “  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

Still  no  answer.  ' 

“  Aimee,  speak  to  me.  If  you  do  not  care  i 
for  me,  in  pity  say  so.”  | 

Only  silence. 

“  Aimde,  what  doc.s  this  mean  V  ”  He 
came  closer  as  he  spoke,  and  took  her  hand  ; 
in  his.  I 

That  seemed  to  give  her  power  to  speak, 
and  her  words  came  in  a  confused  torrent. 

“  I  don’t  know  —  I ’ve  been  thinking  —  I 
like  you  very  much — but  I  am  not  good 
enough  —  and  I  don’t  know  what  mamma 
would  say.” 

Somehow,  this  vague  answer  seemed  to 
satisfy  Sir  Stephen,  and  Aimee  found  her¬ 
self  cut  short  in  a  way  which  confused  her 
more  than  ever. 

“  Indeed  —  indeed,  I  am  not  good  enough, 

I  am  so  young  and  foolish,”  she  said,  as 
soon  as  he  paused  in  his  expressions  of 
happiness. 

“  We  will  write  and  ask  Mrs.  Barlow’s 
opinion,”  he  answered,  smiling  ;  “  I  think 
she  will  not  be  hard-hearted.  You  really  do 
care,  my  darling,  for  a  stupid  old  man  like 
me  ?  ” 

“  O  yes.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  You  know 
it,”  Aimde  answered,  almost  inaudibly. 

“  May  I  come  in  ?  it  is  long  past  dressing¬ 
time,”  said  Mrs.  Harewood,  entering  the 
room. 

“  Please,”  Sir  Stephen  answered,  in  a 
much  more  cheerful  tone  than  when  he  had 
last  spoken  to  her,  “  I  wanted  to  see  you, 
to  say,  that  if  you  will  allow  me  to  stay  here, 

I  shall  let  my  affairs  at  home  take  care  of 
themselves  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  were  delighted  that 
their  daughter  should  marry  such  an  excel¬ 
lently  gc^  man,  which  really  did  seem  to 
them  more  important  than  his  houses  and 
lands,  or  even  the  coimtry  living,  which 
Mr.  Barlow’s  failing  health  mMe  him 
thankfully  accept. 

As  to  Sir  Stephen  and  Aim^e,  I  think  we 
have  seen  enough  of  them,  in  these  few 
days,  to  prophesy  with  safety,  that,  like 
people  in  fairy  tales,  they  will  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 


KITTY  M‘CREE  O’  TOSSELL. 

Merrily,  menily  pipes  the  merle. 
Merrily  lilts  the  thr^le. 

Merrily  sings  the  milking-girl, 

Kitty  M‘Cree  o’  Tossell. 

Singing  down  by  the  meadow  gate. 

Gay  as  a  golden-gladdie. 

Little  hen-birds  will  call  for  their  mate ; 

Kitty  is  calling  her  laddie. 

Merrily,  merrily  pipes  the  merle. 

Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 

Merrily  sings  the  milking-girl, 

Kitty  M‘Cree  o’  TosselL 


Over  the  lea,  as  blithe  as  a  bee. 
Trampling  new-blown  daisies ; 

Over  the  stue,  with  love  in  his  smile. 
See  he  comes  singing  her  praises. 

Merrily,  merrily  pipes  the  merle. 
Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 

Merrily  sings  the  milking-girl, 

Kitty  M‘Cree  o’  Tossell. 

Singing  still  by  the  meadow  gate, 

Whv  doth  the  maiden  tarry? 

Little  ken-birds  will  widt  for  their  mate ; 
Kitty  is  waiting  for  Larr}-. 

Merrily,  merrily  pipes  the  merle. 
Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 

Merrily  sings  the  milking-girl, 

Kitty  M‘Gree  o’  Tossell. 


“  KitU-  M'Cree  !  ”  “  Larrj’  Magee, 

Who  would  have  thought  o’  thus  meet¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  Kiss,  and  I’ll  carry  your  pail,”  said  he ; 
And  the  lark  sang  aloud  at  the  greeting. 
Merrily,  merrily  pipes  the  merle. 

Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 

But  merrier  sings  the  milking-girl, 

Kitty  M‘Cree  o’  Tossell. 

Edward  Capern. 


ART  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  WAS  ’out  fourteen  when  my  father  died, 
leaving  me  alone  in  the  world.  I  had  no 
near  relative,  nor  any  one  connected  by 
closer  ties  than  those  of  friendship  and 
professional  acquaintance.  I  had  been 
early  trained  in  drawing,  and  my  father, 
who  was  himself  an  artist  of  some  reputa¬ 
tion,  had  taken  much  pains  to  cultivate  my 
taste  for  that  which  seemed  likely,  and,  in 
fact,  turned  out  to  be  the  only  inheritance 
he  had  to  leave.  There  seemed  no  resource 
left  for  me  but  the  charity  of  inends,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  themselves  artists, — 
a  race  who,  until  they  have  reached  the 
foremost  ranks  of  their  profession,  have 
seldom  much  to  spare,  if  they  are  even  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  a  helping  hand  themselves. 
Just  at  this  time,  however,  an  old  friend  of 
my  father  received  an  application  from  a 
medical  institution  in  Russia  to  provide 
them  with  a  person  qualified  to  make  accu¬ 
rate  colored  drawings  of  anatomical  subjetds, 
and,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  my  capabili¬ 
ties,  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  me  to  fill 
the  post,  accompanying  his  nomination  with 
such  strong  personal  testimony  from  him¬ 
self,  as  outweighed  any  objection  naturally 
suggested  by  my  youth,  and  gained  me  the 
appointment. 

I  held  this  office  for  eight  years,  during 
which  I  was  constantly  employed  in  por¬ 
traying  every  conceivable  form  of  disease 
and  deformity,  as  well  as  the  less  revolting 
subjects  of  an  ordinary  anatomical  school. 
I  had  never,  however,  lost  my  love  for  the 
higher  branches  of  ai^  or  the  enthusiastic 
desire  to  distinguish  myself  among  its  true 
votaries,  and  1  laid  by  every  penny  I  could 
save  out  of  my  salary,  whicn  was  liberal, 
with  the  view  of  one  ^y  making  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Rome,  and  studying  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  art  itself.  At  last  I  thought  I  was 
warranted  in  making  the  attempt,  and  I  re¬ 
signed  my  post,  and  found  myself  in  due 
time  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  I 
worked  with  incessant  application  for  four 
years,  and,  at  the  end  oi  that  time,  won  a 
silver  medal  in  a  public  coE^Ution,  for  a 
painting  in  oils.  A  young  French  noble¬ 
man  took  a  fancy  to  my  picture  and  my¬ 
self,  — bought  the  former,  and  promised  that 
if  I  would  settle  in  Paris,  he  would  see  that 
my  genius  received  the  reward  it  deserved. 
It  was  arranged  accordingly  that  1  was  to 

[iresent  myself  at  his  house  early  in  the  fbl- 
owing  November ;  and  I  set  to  in  the  mean 
time  to  spend  my  leisure  as  agreeably  as  I 
could  among  mv  friends  at  Rome.  I  was 
never  what  could  be  called  either  wild  or 
extravagant  in  my  habits,  but  still  I  had  not 
failed  to  acquire  somewhat  o£  the  thriftless 
style  of  living  so  common  among  artists.  In 
the  beginning  of  June,  however,  I  bethought 
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me  that  I  must  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
my  affairs  than  I  had  lately  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  I  was  rather  astounded  to  find, 
that  after  paying  all  my  debts,  rent  included, 
I  was  not  worth  more  than  alwut  fifty  francs 
in  the  world !  How  was  I  to  make  my  way 
to  Paris,  and  present  myself  in  proper  guise 
at  the  house  of  my  yoimg  patron  ?  Dming 
my  sojourn  at  Rome,  I  had  made  a  fair  in- 
ctone  by  my  jirofession,  but  I  knew  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  what  I  could  save  in  ue  lew 
months  I  had  before  me  would  be  a  mere 
trifle.  As  I  was  talking  over  my  difficulty 
with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  said,  “  Whv  not 
walk  to  Paris,  and  paint  vour  way  ?  You 
have  time  enough  before  November.” 

The  idea  struck  me  as  not  a  bad  one,  and 
I  determined  without  delay  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  bought  a  donkey,  to  carry  my 
small  stock  of  necessaries,  and  set  out  on 
the  15th  June,  accompanied  tor  some  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  cortege  of  artist-friends  who  had 
been  tuen  into  my  confidence,  and  who 
gave  me  a  hearty  cheer  at  parting.  I  will 
not  deny  that  my  heart  felt  rather  low, 
when  I  found  myself  all  alone  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  so  long  a  journey,  trudging  along  the 
dusty  road  beside  my  dull  companion,  who 
almost  from  the  first  betrayed  unmistak¬ 
able  symptoms  of  obstinacy  and  ill-temper. 
However,  I  felt  that  the  die  was  cast,  and 
anything  was  better  than  to  face  the  laugh¬ 
ter  that  would  have  greeted  my  return,  if  I 
had  been  faint-hearted  enough  to  abandon 
my  design.  My  first  halt  was  at  a  wayside 
inn  about  twenty  miles  fiom  Rome,  much 
frequented  by  artists,  and  where  I  was  my¬ 
self  an  old  acquaintance.  I  ordered  dinner, 
and,  while  discussing  it,  chatted  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  her  own  charms. 
At  last,  when  my  meal  was  finished,  I  said 
to  her,  “  Now,  my  dear,  I  have  had  a  very 
good  dinner,  but  1  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  it.” 

I  had  money  to  the  value  of  thirty  francs, 
but  I  was  determined  that  nothing  short  of 
the  direst  necessity  should  make  me  break 
in  upon  this  small  capital. 

The  girl  laughed.  “  Ah,  Signor  N - , 

we  have  known  you  too  long  to  be  alarmed 
that  way.” 

I  assured  her  it  was  true,  adding,  “  But 
I  will  paint  your  portrait  instead,  if  you 
like.” 

“  Do  you  mean  it  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  I  replied ;  “  I  have  no 
other  way  to  pay  you.” 

She  ran  off  in  great  delight,  and  came 
back  with  her  father  and  mother ;  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  I  was  to  paint  the 
whole  family,  and  to  have  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Now, 
it  nappened  that  when  1  made  this  bold 
contract,  I  had  never  even  attempted  to 
take  a  portrait  in  my  life,  nor  did  1  know 
whether  I  had  that  natural  gift  for  “  catch¬ 
ing  a  likeness,”  without  which  no  amount 
of  practice  or  study  will  make  a  portrait- 
painter.  I  had  devoted  myself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  landscape,  without  studying 
figures  more  than  was  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  my  pictures. 

However,  I  was  “  in  for  it  ” ;  and  as  the 
young  lady  was  the  most  important,  and 
likely  to  be  the  most  critical  subject,  I  put 
her  off  till  the  last,  that  I  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  experimentum  in  corpore 
vUi  while  drawing  her  parents.  The  father 
had  a  most  magnificent  waistcoat,  and  I 
devoted  my  principal  attention  to  that,  and 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  the  neighbors.  I  found 
that  I  could  hit  off  a  likeness  pretty  well ; 
and  by  the  time  I  came  to  the  daughter,  I 
had  grown  tolerably  confident,  and,  inspired 
no  doubt  a  little  by  her  great  beautv,  I 
turned  out,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  fam¬ 
ily  group.  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  I 
worked  very  hard,  for  though  I  was  spend¬ 
ing  nothing  while  there,  yet  I  was  gaining 
nothing  either  as  regarded  my  Journey  or 
in  actual  money.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
frequently  to  follow  the  same  plan,  for  I 
found  that  landscapes,  of  which  1  had  sev¬ 
eral  with  me,  had  no  attraction  whatever 
for  the  rustic  mind ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  never  met  with  an  instance  where 
the  temptation  of  a  portrait  was  not  irre¬ 
sistible.  Sometimes  1  fell  in  with  some  one 
in  rather  better  circumstances,  and  got  an 
addition  to  my  funds,  and  I  never  was  re¬ 
duced  to  trench  upon  them.  At  length,  in 
Switzerland,  I  came  to  a  very  poor  small 
village,  where  I  had  to  stop  for  the  night, 
and,  as  usual,  asked  the  host  at  the  little 
inn  if  there  were  any  persons  in  the  village 
who  cared  for  pictures.  He  said  no ;  they 
were  all  too  poor :  the  priest  had  been  try¬ 
ing  for  years  to  raise  money  to  get  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church,  but  he  never  could  do 
It.  While  we  were  talking,  the  priest  him¬ 


self  came  in,  and  I  entered  on  the  subject 
with  him.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said 
that  all  he  had  been  able  to  get  together  in 
some  years  amounted  to  not  more  than 
fifty  francs,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
I  had  a  small  “  Holy  Family,”  by  Angelica 
Kauffman,  with  me ;  and  I  proposed  to 
make  him  a  large  copy  for  the  altar,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  keep  me  at  the  parsonage,  and 
give  me  the  fifty  francs,  and  whatever  more 
he  could  collect  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  picture.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  arrangement;  and  bestirred  him¬ 
self  so  effectually  on  my  behalf,  that  his  fifty 
francs  were  doubled  at  last;  and  he  gave 
me,  besides,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  a  much  larger  place,  who 
was  able  to  afford  more  than  three  times  as 
much  for  a  similar  picture.  I  reproduced 
that  “  Holy  Family  ”  five  or  six  times  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  and  I  dare  say  my 
route  might  be  traced  by  those  altar-pieces 
now. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  account  of 
my  journey,  I  mentioned  that  mv  donkey 
showed  signs  of  ill-temper  and  obstinacy ; 
in  fact,  I  never  met  with  such  an  embod¬ 
iment  of  everything  pKirverse  and  self-willed 
as  that  brute  was ;  but  his  reformation  was 
effected  in  a  singular  manner.  After  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  every  ordinary  device  of  self- 
will  and  contumacy,  he  would  often  lie 
down,  and  tiy  to  roll  over  his  load,  which, 
though  light,  was  rather  bulky,  consisting 
of  my  small  wardrobe,  painti^  &c.,  and  a 
few  pictures  of  small  size,  carefully  packed. 
On  one  occasion,  as  we  were  travelling 
through  Switzerland,  we  happened  to  be 
on  a  very  narrow  road,  cut  out  of  the  face 
of  a  precipice,  when  this  fancy  seized  him. 
On  other  occasions  he  had  been  prevented 
frem  doing  much  damage  by  the  load  pro¬ 
jecting  at  each  side,  so  that  he  could  not 
roll  over  and  crush  it ;  but  in  this  instance 
he  managed  to  grind  it  against  the  wall  of 
rock  "on  the  upper  side,  and  a  grand  crash 
annoimced  the  success  of  his  manoeuvre. 
My  patience  fairly  gave  way,  and,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  seized  him  by  the 
head  as  he  rose,  saying,  “  I  will  not  kill 
you,  but  if  you  kill  yourself,  it  will  serve 
you  right.”  I  took  his  load  off,  and  after 
blindfiuding  liim  with  a  red  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  I  gave  him  a  kick,  and  dismissed  him. 
It  was  a  cruel  act,  and  one  I  cannot  justify. 
The  animal  was  confused,  of  course,  and 
after  blundering  on  a  few  paces,  struck  his 
head  violently  against  a  projecting  piece  of 
rock.  He  started  back,  and  in  doing  so, 
his  hind  le^  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  For  a  moment  his  fate  seemed 
certain ;  but  with  a  desperate  effort  he  re¬ 
covered  his  footing,  and  stood  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  sweat  pouring  from  ever}-  limb.  I  was 
by  this  time  ashamed  of  my  own  temper, 
and  1  took  off  the  blind,  and  replaced  his 
load,  after  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
damage,  which  was  not  so  great  as  1  had 
feared.  From  that  time,  his  character  was 
totally  changed;  he  was  thoroughly  docile 
and  obedient ;  or,  if  at  any  time  he  showed 
a  trace  of  his  old  self-will,  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  red  handkerchief,  and 
he  surrendered  at  discretion.  Before  our 
journey  was  over,  a  degree  of  attachment 
had  grown  up  between  us,  and  we  parted,  I 
believe,  with  regret  on  both  sides  at  last. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  details 
of  my  journey  to  Paris.  With  a  sufficiency 
of  variety  to  keep  up  the  interest  to  myself 
at  the  time,  there  was  yet  a  general  simi¬ 
larity  in  my  adventures  that  would  render 
the  account  wearisome  to  the  reader;  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  sa^  that  after  four  months  of  as 
thorough  enjoyment  as  I  ever  experienced, 
I  found  myself  in  Paris  at  the  appointed 
time,  with  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand 
francs  in  my  purse. 

My  first  step,  on  arriving  at  my  journey’s 
end,  was,  of  course,  to  call  upon  my  young 
patron,  who  received  me  with  great  warmth, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  already  looked  out 
a  studio  for  me  in  the  most  fashionable  part 
of  the  town.  On  going  to  the  address  he 
gave  me,  I  found  indeed  a  very  handsome,  I 
might  say  magnificent,  suite  of  apartments, 
splendidly  furnished ;  but  what  was  my  dis¬ 
may  to  learn  that  the  rent  was  more  than 
three  thousand  francs  a  year !  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  speculate  so  largely  on  an 
unknown  future,  though  it  probtfoly  would 
have  been  my  wisest  course,  as  the  world  is 
always  most  ready  to  help  those  who  seem 
least  to  need  its  assistance.  At  all  events, 
I  soon  found  that  one  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  patronage  is,  that  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  in  every  respect  to  the 
judgment,  and  even  the  caprices  of  your 
patron.  The  young  marquis  no  sooner 
found  that  I  was  disposed  to  follow  my  own 


opinion  rather  than  his  in  the  matter  of 
the  studio,  than  his  zeal  in  my  eause  seemed 
instantly  to  cool.  I  called  on  him  repeated¬ 
ly  ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  was  never  to 
lie  found  at  home.  At  last,  one  day  calling 
so  early  that  I  thought  I  was  certain  to 
catch  him,  I  heard  him  say  to  the  servant, 
“  Tell  the  fellow  that  I  am  out.”  I  saw  now 
that  this  hope  was  gone,  and  that  I  must 
sink  or  swim  as  I  could,  by  my  own  unas¬ 
sisted  efforts ;  and  I  very  quickly  found  that 
the  former  was  much  the  easier  for  an  artist 
without  friends  or  introduction  in  a  large 
city  like  Paris. 

1  took  a  modest  studio,  and  painted  a  few 
landscapes  in  oils,  living,  of  course,  all  the 
time  out  of  the  balance  of  my  small  capital. 
But  though  I  could  paint,  1  could  not  sell, 
for  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  a  man  with 
taste  and  confidence  enough  in  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  to  buy  even  a  first-rate  painting,  if  he 
has  never  before  heard  of  the  name  of  the 
artist.  Before  I  had  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  a  single  picture,  1  found  myself  almost  at 
the  end  of  my  money,  my  stock  of  paints 
and  canvas  exnausted,  and  the  grim  spectre 
of  actual  starvation  beginning  to  assume  a 
formidable  appearance  of  reality.  I  dared 
not  spend  my  last  funds  in  replacing  my 
stock  of  materials,  and  I  determined  to  try 
my  hand  on  water-colors,  as  being  both 
cheaper  and  quicker  in  execution.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  laid  out  almost  my  last  franc  in 
setting  myself  up  in  this  line,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  even  the  small  studio  I 
had  hitherto  rented,  and  to  take  a  very 
poor  room  in  a  by-street  near  the  river-side. 
My  first  attempts  at  water-colors  were  but 
poor  daubs,  lor  they  were,  in  fact,  my  very 
first.  I  had  bad  no  instruction  whatever  in 
this  art,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  oils  to  bear  as  well  as  I  could. 
However,  I  could  execute  them  quickly; 
and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
dispose  of  them,  I  found  at  last  a  small  shop 
on  the  quays,  chiefly  frequented  by  sailors, 
where  they  consented,  after  much  haggling, 
to  give  me  a  franc  apiece  for  my  draw¬ 
ings!  I  was  very  unwilling,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  dispose  of  even  my  worst  pro¬ 
ductions  for  so  miserable  a  sum,  for  those, 
be  it  remembered,  were  days  before  photo¬ 
graphs  and  chromo-lithographs  had  so  multi¬ 
plied  the  artist’s  productions  as  to  dej)rive 
their  author  of  bread  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  I  must  submit  or  starve. 

I  improved  rapidly,  however;  and  as  I 
always  took  care  to  let  the  woman  at  the 
shop  have  only  the  worst,  I  gradually  accu¬ 
mulated  about  a  dozen  of  really  good  draw¬ 
ings,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  for 
liberty. 

Accoielingly,  one  Saturday  I  took  these 
drawings  with  me,  and  called  at  the  shop, 
and  directing  her  attention  to  their  superior 
execution,  demanded  two  francs  each  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  She  scornfully  rejected  the 
proposal ;  and,  after  some  altercation,  or¬ 
dered  me  to  take  my  daubs  to  some  other 
market,  and  trouble  her  no  more.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  it  was  evening  when  I 
called ;  for  though  I  had  done  my  best  to 
keep  up  a  decent  appearance,  yet  time  had 
made  such  inroads  on  my  dress,  as  to  make 
a  dim  light  much  preferable  to  a  strong 
one.  My  IxKJts  especially  were  so  bad,  that, 
though  the  upper  leathers  were  tolerable, 
my  bare  feet  actually  touched  the  ground 
through  the  soles.  In  my  indignation  at 
the  woman’s  stinginess,  I  had  forgotten  that 
I  had  had  no  dinner  that  day,  and  that  I 
had  not  a  single  farthing  in  my  possession. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  when,  tliough 
the  larger  and  more  fashionable  shops  were 
open,  the  smaller,  especially  near  the  river, 
were  closed ;  at  least  such  was  the  custom 
then.  I  went  to  bed  supperless,  and  after 
a  restless  night,  in  which  1  dreamed  of  ev¬ 
ery  luxury  enumerated  in  the  Barmecide’s 
feast,  I  awoke  faint  and  desperate.  I  de¬ 
termined  to  humble  my  pride,  and  swallow 
the  insults  of  my  former  customer;  but, 
alas  I  when  I  arrived  at  the  shop,  it  was 
shut  up,  and  no  knocking  produced  any 
response. 

At  last,  in  the  desperate  courage  of  hun¬ 
ger,  I  determined  to  present  myself,  seedy 
as  I  was,  at  one  of  the  fashionable  print- 
shops,  into  whose  windows  I  had  often 
gazed  with  envy.  There  were  two  nearly 
opposite  each  other  at  that  time,  in  the 
Rue  de - .  I  entered  one  with  a  quak¬ 

ing  heart,  and,  addressing  a  buxom  ma- 
dame  behind  the  counter,  asked  if  she  want¬ 
ed  am'  water-color  drawings. 

“No,”  she  replied;  “they  are  a  mere 
drug ;  we  are  overrun  with  them.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “  I  must  try  M.  R - ,” 

naming  the  owner  of  the  shop  over  the  way. 
I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  strong  rivalry 
between  the  two,  and  made  the  shot  at  ran¬ 
dom,  but  it  took  effect. 


I  “  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  desperate 
I  hurry,”  she  said ;  “  let  us  see  if  they  are 
j  worth  anything.”  She  glanced  over  them 
;  with  a  studied  carelessness,  and  then  said 
j  “  I  could  not  afford  to  give  you  more  than 
,  six  or  seven  francs  apiece  for  them.” 

Faint  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  felt  for 
the  moment  as  if  1  should  drop  on  the  floor 
but,  recovering  my  presence  of  mind,  I  said 
“  I  could  not  sell  them  under  ten.” 

She  scofl'ed  at  this ;  but  after  a  little  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  a  judicious  introduction  of  M. 

R - again,  she  consented  to  give  me  the 

ten  francs  apiece,  on  condition  that  I  should 
promise  to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  I 
should  do  in  future.  Hungry  as  I  was,  my 
“  poor  feet  ”  claimed  my  first  thought,  and 
I  went  oft'  and  treated  myself  to  a  good  pab 
of  boots,  and  then  to  a  restaurant,  where  I 
stinted  myself  in  no  luxury  that  the  house 
afforded,  leeling.for  the  moment  as  if  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  were  a  sum  that 
could  never  be  exhausted.  I  had  now,  in¬ 
deed,  not  much  cause  to  fear  for  the  future ; 
I  had  at  last  got  my  foot  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
should  be  able,  before  long,  to  mount  higher 
by  my  own  efforts.  My  new  customer,  like 
most  dealers,  was  very  well  inclined  to 
keep  me  in  the  background  as  long  as  she 
could ;  but  the  drawings  were  really  good, 
and  before  long  the  artist  began  to  be  in¬ 
quired  for.  I  kept  to  the  water-colors, 
which  had  been  my  friend  in  need,  and  not 
long  after  was  installed  as  teacher  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  household  of  the  Marquis  de 

C - ,  a  nobleman  attached  to  the  court, 

after  which  I  had  no  longer  any  lack  of 
either  friends  or  money.  Since  theta,  I 
have  received  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  for  a  single  water-color  draw¬ 
ing  from  an  English  statesman,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  who  was  never  slow  to  assist  true  art 
j  in  whatever  form  it  came  Ixffore  him ;  but 
I  cannot  yet  look  back  without  a  shudder  at 
the  awful  “  Slough  of  De.^ond  ”  through 
which  I  had  to  pass  before  I  found  my  feet 
on  firm  ground. 

[The  hero  of  the  above  story  was  a  true 
artist,  and  bade  fair  to  attain  a  very  high 
rank  in  his  profession,  when  he  was  cut  off 
after  a  few  days’  illness,  leaving  many  to  re¬ 
gret  a  genial  friend,  and  an  ardent  lover 
and  faithful  copyist  of  nature.] 


There  has,  it  would  seem,  been  a  some¬ 
what  undignified  fight  over  the  body  of 
Trappmann  between  different  professors  at 
the  Ecole  de  Me'decine.  For  several  vears 
the  Prefect  of  Police  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  granting  the  bodies  of  criminals  to  M. 
Robin,  who  is  well  known  for  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  “  tissues  ”  of  the  human  hotly. 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  privi¬ 
leges  undisputed,  but  it  seems  that  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  dissect  so  notorious 
a  criminal  as  Jean  Baptiste  Trappmann. 
Tliree  different  professors  have,  ever  since 
the  Pantin  murderer  was  sentenced  to  death, 
literally  besieged  the  unfortunate  M.  Pietri 
with  requests  to  have  the  body  made  over 
to  them.  The  Prefect,  like  many  a  wiser 
man  before  him,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
please  everybody,  has  settled  to  give  no 
cause  of  jealousy,  — has  declined  to  assign 
Trappmann’s  body  to  anybody,  and  hence 
the  assassin’s  family  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that,  thanks  to  the  over¬ 
eagerness  of  the  faculty,  their  relative  has 
escaped  the  dissecting-room.  We  quite 
expect  to  see  the  “  irreconcilable  ”  papers 
hint  that  the  Emperor  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  not  wishing  his  relative,  Pierre  Bona¬ 
parte,  to  be  dissected  should  he  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  (as  they  declare  he  must 
b<^,  for  the  crime  d’Auteuil.  Indeed,  the 
Marseillaise  concludes  its  account  of  the 
execution  of  Trap|)mann  by  the  words  (Test 
Jini.  Et  I’autre  ?  ?  ? 


A  French  company  was  formed  some 
time  back  for  the  recovery  of  the  cargoes  of 
the  Spanish  galleons  sunk  in  Vigo  Bay  in 
the  year  1700.  The  works  commenced  a 
few  weeks  since  and  already  three  of  the 
vessels  have  been  buoyed  and  partially  ex¬ 
amined.  They  arc  found  to  be  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  but  bearing  a  thick 
coating  of  shell-fish.  Two  of  them  show 
traces  of  having  been  burned.  The  engi¬ 
neer  who  is  directing  the  works  is  making 
use  of  the  sub-marine  lamp,  and  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  smallest  object  of  value  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fourteen  submerged  vessels 
will  be  brought  to  light.  ITie  treasure  they 
are  known  to  have  carried  amounted,  in 
ingots  of  gold  and  coined  silver  money,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  375  millions  of  francs. 
Of  that  amount  43^  per  cent  or  162  mil¬ 
lions,  go  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  and 
213  to  the  shareholders. 
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WAITING  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. - CHAPTER  I. 

Brother  jack  and  I  had  beon 

friends,  close  friends,  all  our  lives ;  and 
I  take  it  that  is  more  ihan  most  brothers 
conld  have  said  when  they  came  to  be,  one 
of  them  thirty-two,  and  the  other  thirty.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  we  had  had  no  rows ;  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  we  had  n’t  often  sworn 
eternal  enmity.  I  don’t  supMse  many 
brothers  would  believe  me  if  I  did  sav  so ; 
and  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  brotiierly 
love  that  never  leads  to  quarrels.  Thunder¬ 
storms  in  Jul^  don’t  prove  that  summer  is 
winter ;  and,  if  you  ’ll  fornve  a  rough  sim¬ 
ile,  that  is  a  pretty  fair  illustration  of  my 
idea  of  life.  Jack  and  I  had  certain  fights 
when  we  were  bovs ;  and  we  got  soundly 
thrashed  by  my  father  once  or  twice,  by 
way  of  reward,  when  he  found  us  out ;  but 
that  never  made  us  worse  fnends  or  worse 
brothers  in  the  end.  We  were  together  at 
home  till  my  father  died,  and  then  we  wore 
together  at  school  till  the  day  came  for  each 
to  choose  his  way  through  the  world ;  our 
tastes  being  less  similar  wan  our  affections, 
he  went  out  to  India,  to  a  Civil  Senice 
appointment  that  was  opened  to  him  by 
some  electioneering  influence  of  my  Uncle 
Ben’s ;  and  I  came  up  to  “  walk  the  hospi¬ 
tals  ”  in  London. 

We  used  to  say  at  home  that  Jack  was 
the  lucky  one  of  the  family ;  he  made  his 
way  wherever  he  went.  When  he  and  I 
were  quite  little  fellows,  if  any  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  friends  came  to  see  us,  Jack  was 
taken  in  hand  and  made  much  of,  and  be¬ 
came  a  favorite,  long  before  any  of  the  rest 
had  had  time  enough  to  study  the  visitor,  or 
to  overcome  that  strange  half-proud,  half- 
timid  bashfulness  which  belongs  to  most 
children.  At  school.  Jack  was  always 
above  me  in  the  class;  though  neither  he 
nor  I  could  ever  see  that  he  knew  more  than 
I  did.  But  the  fact  is.  Jack  has  always 
worn  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve;  and  his 
open,  friendly,  unsuspicious  nature  has  got 
mm  a  score  of  friends  where  others  would 
find  one. 

We  at  home  should  have  been  a  good 
deal  surprised  if  we  had  not  heard  from  In¬ 
dia  a  continuous  story  of  Jack’s  successes 
and  Jack’s  good  fortune.  Within  five  or 
six  years,  be  made  what  seemed  to  us  to  be 
tremendous  progress ;  while  I  was  plodding 
along  at  a  quiet,  jog-trot  pace,  worlang  hard 
to  increase  a  small  suburban  practice  I  had 
thought  myself  lucky  to  get  in  that  growing 
outslurt  of  London  which  surrounds  the 
Swiss  Cottage.  He  had  gone  up  from  step 
to  step  till  his  salar}-  was  what  our  dear  old 
mother  (who  used  to  sigh  and  fear  she 
should  not  live  to  see  her  boy  come  home 
any  more)  used  to  call  “  quite  a  fortune.” 
Then  there  came  a  letter  which  very  much 
fluttered  the  parental  bosom,  and  made  me 
envy  Jack  more  than  ever,  —  a  letter  in 
which,  with  many  blundering  attempts  to 
tell  a  straight  story,  and  not  a  few  awkward 
failures,  and  much  incoherent  wandering 
into  irrelevant  questions,  he  announced  that 
he  had  come  upon  the  greatest  piece  of 
good-fortune  he  hoped  to  have  in  this  world, 
and  was  going  to  he  married.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  to  marry’  a  —  it  did  not  seem  easy  for 
Jack  to  say*  what  he  was  going  to  many’ ; 
but,  at  the  very’  least  —  a  nym{fli,  a  saint,  a 
Yenus,  and  an  angel  all  in  ^one.  If  his  de¬ 
scription  was  to  be  taken  as  true,  even  with 
a  ton  of  salt  (not  to  mention  such  an  insig¬ 
nificant  modicum  as  a  classical  grain),  no¬ 
body  could  doubt  that,  unless  Jack  had 
been  the  most  distempered  cynic  in  the 
world  instead  of  the  merry-hearW  enthusi¬ 
astic  fellow  he  was,  he  comd  not  help  being 
in  the  very  loftiest  height  (ff  human  oliss. 

“  That  boy  is  gotoK  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself,  after  all,’*  said  my  mother. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  mother,”  said  I,  being 
much  more  sanguine  than  it  was  natural  she 
should  be  as  to  Jack’s  wisdom  in  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

“He  is  —  I  know  he  is,”  persisted  my 
mother.  “  Why,  see  what  a  letter  he  has 
written!  It’s  fiill  of  nonsense  1  What’s 
all  this  he  says  about  her  ‘  heavenly  face  ’  ? 
Heavenly  face,  indeed  I  I  ’ll  be  bound  it ’s 
some  black  creature  that  has  bewitched 
the  silly  boy,  —  some  scheming  hussy !  ” 

“  Why,  auntie  dear,”  said  my  cousin 
Jenny,  who  could  scarcely  speak  for  the 
laughter  to  which  this  vehement  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Jack’s  enchanter  provoked  her, 
“  surely  you  don’t  think  the  ladies  who  go 
out  to  India  all  turn  blackamoors?  Be¬ 
sides,  Cousin  Jack  has  much  more  taste 
than  that,  I ’m  sure.” 

“  Taste,  indeed  1  ”  ejaculated  my  mother, 
with  a  most  contemptuous  sniff  and  a  por¬ 
tentous  shake  of  the  head.  “  If  he ’d  any 


taste  at  all,  he ’d  just  come  home  and  marry 
you,  as  a  decent  Christian  should.” 

“  La,  auntie,  I ’m  sure  I  don’t  want  any¬ 
body  to  come  and  marrj’  me;  especially 
when  he  can  have  such  a  delightful,  beauti¬ 
ful,  graceful,  accomplished,  charming  young 
lady  as  he  descriDcs’,  without  any  of  the 
trouble  of  coming  so  many  thousands  of 
miles.” 

I  thought  I  detected  a  tone  in  Jenny’s 
voice  that  did  not  altogether  accord  with 
her  words.  That  Jenny  should  care  in  the 
least  what  kind  of  wife  Jack  might  choose, 
was  not  quite  pleasant  to  me.  Of  course  it 
was  quite  natural  (hat  my  mother  should  be 
anxious  about  it ;  and  necessarily  1  was  of 
o{Hnion  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of 
the  character  of  my  future  sister-in-law. 
But  —  but  Cousin  Jenny  was  different ;  and 
I  had  some  peculiar  notions  about  Cousin 
Jenny,  which  might  have  accounted  for  the 
twin^  at  the  heart-strings  I  experienced 
about  this  time,  though  I  am  afraid  I  could 
have  given  but  a  poor  explanation  of  those 
notions,  or  of  my  right  to  own  them. 

“  An  Englishwoman  1  pish  1  ”  said  my 
mother,  when  a  further  perusal  of  the  letter 
had  elicited  this  much  about  Jack’s  inamo¬ 
rata.  “  What  business  would  any  decent, 
respectable  Englishwoman  have  to  go  hunt¬ 
ing  a  husband  in  such  a  place  as  that  ?  ”  | 
(My  mother  had,  you  see,  somewhat  vague  ! 
ideas  about  the  British  possessions  in  ifin-  i 
dustan,  and  scarcely  credited  them  witli  a  | 
civilised  population,  or  any  of  the  elements  of  ; 
what  she  termed  Christian  ways  of  living.)  , 
“  She ’s  sure  to  be  as  yellow  as  a  bandana  | 
handkerchief.”  { 

So  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Jack  would  { 
have  received  a  strong  expression  of  the  j 
maternal  disapproval,  if  not  a  direct  pro- 
hihition  of  the  proposed  alliance,  had  he 
not  stated  at  the  close  of  his  letter  that  he  | 
intended  to  be  married,  and  away  to  the  i 
hills  to  spend  his  honeymoon,  before  any  I 
reply  could  reach  him  from  England.  Un-  ' 
der  such  circumstances  there  was  nothing  ; 
for  it  hut  to  send  him  a  budget  of  congratu-  | 
lotions  and  goo<l  ^wishes,  and  all  kinds  of  i 
motherly,  sisterly,  cousinly,  and  brotherly  j 
messages  for  our  new  relative,  who  was  ' 
henceforth  to  be  called  amongst  us  “  Mrs.  | 
Jack.”  In  due  time  there  came  another  let¬ 
ter  in  which  Jack’s  happiness  was  more  de-  i 
monstrstive  than  ever,  and  his  “  Dearest  i 
Mary  ”  sent  her  love  to  us  ail.  HThere  was  i 
a  little  note  inside  from  “  Dearest  Marj’  ”  ' 
to  my  mother ;  and  this,  with  a  jihotograph  | 
which  Jack  sent  her,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
young  wife’s  charms,  did  much  to  reconcile 
her  to  an  arrangement  which  had  interfered  . 
greatly  with  those  plans  which  I  suppose  ! 
all  gMd  mothers  must  ever  make  for  their  | 
children,  whether  the  “  boys  and  girls  ”  be  ! 
puling  in  their  cradles,  or  going  down  the  i 
gentle  hillside  beyond  the  table-land  where  ' 
the  battle  of  life  is  fought.  | 


At  a  sale  of  autographs  the  other  day 
in  Paris,  a  very  curious  document  signed  by 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  sold  for  1,450 
francs.  It  was  a  letter  in  verse  written  at 
St.  Jean  d’Are  by  a  monk,  under  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of,  and  signed  by,  the  lion-hearted 
king.  It  contained  only  twelve  lines,  and  \ 
there  was  some  doubt  about  its  originality, 
but  the  expert  declared  it  genuine. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  STERN  neesssity.  —  A  rudder. 


Flowers  of  speech — The  language  of  Lily-pnt. 

An  English  wag  has  got  up  a  motto  fur  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall :  “  Down  with  the  Dust  1 " 


Thratrical  Oh  DiU  —  It  is  only  an  on  dit, 
remember,  that  “  Won  at  Last  ”  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  piece  called  “  Twins  at  First” 

Paii>  in  Ills  OWN  Coin.  —  Whenever  the  aw¬ 
fully  avaricious  King  Midas  tried  to  eat  a  ttal  cut- 
Ut,  it  immediately  turned  into  a  portion  of  the 
“  golden  calf" ! 

“  Si-EAKiNG  Volumes.”  —  A  novel  is  an¬ 
nounced  with  the  name  of  “  What  her  Face  says.” 
This  must  surely  be  the  narrative  of  what  is  called 
a  speaking  couirtcnance. 

A  Chinese  thus  describes  a  trial  in  the  English 
law  courts:  “One  man  is  quite  silent,  another 
talks  all  the  time,  and  twelve  wjse  men  condemn 
the  man  who  has  not  said  a  word.” 


A  troupe  of  mountebanks  exhibiting  in  Lon¬ 
don  includes  amongst  its  members  a  female  giant. 
Affixed  to  the  door  of  the  show  is  a  notice  to  this 
effect:  “  The  Female  Colossus  will  shortly  close !  ” 


Mr.  E.  De  l’Or  has  been  appointed  to  be  a 
writer  in  the  Royal  Mint.  Mr.  De  I’Or  has  a  name 
remaikably  appropriate  for  an  officer  of  the  Mint, 


and  we  hope  he  will  win  golden  opinions  in  this 
department  of  the  Public  Service. 

“  It  is  a  sad  moment  in  life,”  a  cynic  lately  ob¬ 
served,  •*  when  you  find  that  love,  glory,  happi¬ 
ness,  are,  altogether,  not  worth  a  good  cigar."  "  It 
is  a  sadder  moment  still,”  replied  a  friend,  “  when 
you  find  that  the  cigar  itself  is  bad.” 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
Pauline,  that  would-be  synonym  of  jmee. 
Possesses,  did  you  say,  an  angel  face  V 
One  seraph  tntit  alone  in  her  /see: 

Angels  are  painted  fair,  and  so  is  she. 

NOTHING  IF  NOT  GRAMMATICAL. 
Gtorgt.  —  “  Kitty !  Where  are  you  ?  ” 

Kitty.  —  “  Here  I  are,  George  1  ” 

Georg*.  —  “  Don’t  say,  ‘  Here  you  ore  ’ ;  say, 
'  Here  yau  aas,'  when  you  're  speaking  of  your¬ 
self.” 


INTELLIGENT. 

ArtUt  (who  thinks  he  has  fonnd  a  good  model 
for  his  Touchstone).  —  “  Have  you  any  sense  of 
humor,  Mr.  Bingles?,” 

A/odel. Thank  y’,  sir,  no,  sir,  tliank  y’.  I 
eivj’yt  pretty  good  'ealth,  sir,  thank  y’,  sir!  ” 


A  FKMALK  charmer  of  serpents,  who  exhibits 
her  talents  on  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  Paris, 
entwines  a  snake  around  her  body,  and  kisses  its 
fangs.  The  notice  contains  the  following  invita¬ 
tion  :  “  Come  and  see  the  lady  of  the  ooa  dor- 
wuint!"  (A  pun  on  The  Lady  of  the  Buis  Dor¬ 
mant.) 

An  Ambiguous  Motto.  —  Among  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  emblasoned  at  the  illumination  in  Calcutta 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  was  one  which 
appears  slightly  ambiguous.  It  was  over  an  un¬ 
dertaker's  door  in  Dburrumtolluh,  and  the  legend 
was  “  Welcome.”  It  is  just  possible  that  his 
Royal  Highness  may  decline  the  implied  invita¬ 
tion. 


A  DisTiNOUisnsD  person  (genus  homo)  recently 
visited  a  Ixindon  theatre,  and,  it  seems,  was 
scarcely  pleased  with  the  costume  des  dames  worn 
at  tile  house,  for  he  expressed  himself  li  la  militaire 
to  one  who  was  interested  in  the  theatre,  and  could 
understand  that  language.  He  thought  more  dress 
and  less  lady  would  be  better,  which  was  scarcely 
gallant. 


A  MARRIED  ^ntleman,  every  time  ho  met  the 
father  of  his  wife,  oomplained  to  him  of  the  ugly 
temper  and  disposition  of  his  daughter.  At  last, 
upon  one  occasion,  becoming  weary  of  the  grum¬ 
bling  of  his  son-in-law,  the  old  gentleman  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Vou  are  right ;  she  is  an  impertinent 
jade,  and  if  1  hear  any  more  complaints  of  her  I 
will  disinherit  her.”  The  husband  made  no  more 
complaints. 


“  SHARPER  THAN  A  SERPENT’S  TOOTH.” 

SlIAKRSriLVRE. 

The  last  number  of  London  Fun  contains  the 
following:  “  The  Americans  are  said  to  be  great  at 
*  waking  snakes.’  When  we  opened  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January  we  fancied  we  had  come  on 
a  feat  of  this  kind,  for  we  saw  an  announcement 
in  large  letters  of 

WEBB’S  ADDER. 

It  turns  out  to  be  only  a  caloalatlng-machine,  not 
a  serpent.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  Captain  Cuttle  was  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  that  he  had 
called  in  the  services  of  his  celebrated  wooden¬ 
headed  friend,  for  the  official  statements  are  as 
lucid  fW>m  liead-quarters  as  those  volunteered  by 
the  Admiralty’s  friend,  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Captain 
Cuttle  issues  the  following  advertisement  from  the 
Admiralty  :  — 

“  Woolwich  Docktahd.  —  Some  of  the  hired 
workmen  recentiv  discharged  from  Woolwich  yard 
and  factory  on  reduction  not  having  applied  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  special  gratuity  awaided  to  those  who 
had  more  than  fifteen  ana  not  less  than  twenty 
years’  service,  notice  is  hereby  given  —  ”  &c. 

How  is  this,  messmate,  —  more  than  fifteen  years 
and  not  less  than  twenty  ? 


A  fORUEspoNDFJtT  of  the  Spectator  famishes 
that  journal  with  the  true  version  of  an  anecdote 
which  occurs  in  Lady  Eastlake’s  life  of  the  late 
John  Gibson.  “  Intending  to  go  to  Lord  Fitzwil- 
linm’s,  Gibson  was  put  into  the  train  by  the  friend 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  at  a  roadside  station, 
and  was  to  be  met  at  another  roadside  station  by  a 
carriage  from  Wentworth.  He  mislaid  bis  ticket, 
got  out  at  the  first  station  where  he  saw  other 
people  getting  out,  and  found  himself  standing  on 
the  platform  without  his  luggage,  and  the  train 
gone;  on  which,  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  him  and  the  porter:  *  Have  you  no  lug¬ 
gage,  air?’  'It’smne.’  ‘  For  what  station  was 
your  ticket  ?  ’  *1  don’t  know.  1  am  going  to  Lord 
Fits  william’s.’  ‘From  what  station  have  you 
come*/’  ‘  I  don’t  know.’  ‘  Well, sir,  you  are  the 
stupidest  man  I  have  met  yet,  —  yes,  the  stupidest 
man  1  have  met  yet.'  It  was  delicious  to  see  Gib¬ 
son’s  eqjoyment,  with  his  quaint  self-appreciation 
of  being  considered  by  a  country  porter  as  the 
stupidest  man  he  had  met  yet,  whose  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  him  so  he  had  evidently  enriched  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  his  own  characteristic  little  ‘  yes.’  He 
proceeded  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  by  the  next  train, 
dined  with  a  distinguished  party  in  his  travelling 
clothes,  and  went  the  next  day  to  the  Paddington 
Station  in  quest  of  his  lost  luggage.  It  was  there 
that  he  said  to  a  porter,  who  could  get  no  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  how  it  was  lost  or  from  what  sta¬ 
tion  it  had  started,  and  at  last  put  the  question, 
‘  Who  and  what  are  you,  sir?  ’  ‘  Well,  I  am  a 

sculptor,  and  I  live  at  Rome,  and  I  wish  I  was 
there  now.’  The  man  then  declared  that  his  father 
was  a  sculptor,  and  had  worked  for  Flaxman,  and 
with  a  hearty  kindness  took  him  under  his  care. 
But  onlv  by  those  who  knew  Gibson,  and  loved  bis 
thoroughly  amiable  self-esteem  as  part  of  himself, 
and  can  call  up  the  amused  expression  of  his 
month,  and  his  deliberate  way  of  bringing  out  the 
points  of  the  story,  will  it  be  fully  relisbra.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  very  numerons  flatteriDg  notices  of  Eviar  Sat- 
DSDAT,  the  following  are  given  as  expressing  the  hearty 
favor  with  which  Eviav  Satoxoat  ia  generally  received 
in  its  new  form  and  with  the  new  feature  of  Illastratioaa. 

From  the  fFatehma*  and  Rejleetor,  Boston. 

“  Four  numbers  have  been  iMued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Saturday,  so  that  an  opinion  of  its  merits  can  he 
given  with  fairness.  At  first  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
eess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
teature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  any  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dis- 
erlminatlon,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  want  of  the 
Amerlean  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magaslna  him,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publishers 
to  preeent  evsi^  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  and 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 
Like  the  oonlaala  of  Every  Saturday,  these  pictures  are 
firrelgn,  and  generally  will  be  found  in  no  other  publics, 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  Its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  weloome ;  it  is  valuable  in  its 
reading  matter,  admirabla  In  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
now  enters  upon  a  new  oareer  of  prosperity,  and  his  the 
kind  wishes  of  all  loven  of  the  go^  and  the  beautiful.” 

FVsii  Us  Chieag*  PosL 

“  Eviar  SATtiaDAT  ia  sailing  out  magnificently  under 
its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
third  number,  which  has  Just  arrived,  excels  bUh  of  its 
ptedeoeseors  In  the  novrl^  and  exeellenoe  of  its  designs.” 

From  tk*  Boston  Bdoortiser. 

“  A  fine  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Lnngfcllow  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  Evxar  SATUnBAr,  number  five.  The  in¬ 
creased  polarity  of  this  weekly  is  not  surprising  when 
to  Its  former  teaturee  of  interest  It  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  eharaoter  as  have  adorned  iu  pagas  since  the  change 
In  form.” 

FVwm  Us  AMs  Fsrik'TVUaas. 

“  Ersar  fiArimoAr  promises,  in  Its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  sucoess  than  ever.” 

From  Us  Cineinnati  Chronul*. 

“  That  praise  ia  almost  unqualified  which  asserts  that 
Erxar  SATcaoAr  improves  with  each  suoeeeding  number. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  Journal  of  ehoioe  reading,  has 
established  Itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  most  sucoessful  of 
all  illustrated  weeklies.  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  number  of  the  new  aeries  oonvinoes  us  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  SviaT  Batcxdat  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resouroes  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  the 
first  Issue  dealt  out  their  literary  rsserves  with  chary 
hand.  We  enrdially  weloome  this  handsome  Journal,  and 
point  to  It  with  pride,  as  an  evldenoe  of  the  advanced  in- 
teUeotual  cultivation  whicli  demanded  Us  production.” 
fyom  the  Mm  York  F.tsnimr  Post. 

“The  promise  of  Evkst  Satordat’s  proepectus  has 
been  mors  than  kept.  The  first  number  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  date  of  the  1st  January,  18T0,  Is  illustrated 
with  three  full-page  pieturee.  Two  are  poriraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton.  The  third  la  from 
a  painting  of  Uerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  replica 
of  which  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s, 

I  in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  eopied  from  the  first  num- 
her  of  the  Orapkie,  the  new  illnatratcd  weekly  of  London. 
Besides  these  pictures  there  Is  a  carieature  from  Punch. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  entertaining  as  of 
old.  A  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  In  continuation  of  the 
‘  Northern  Farmer,’  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  BtaUs,  and  will  be  balled  with  delighL” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

mOIVTHLY  PART. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  Eviar  SAmiDAT  ore  iuued  in 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  a  large  variety  of  In¬ 
teresting  Stories  and  Essays,  Personal  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Literary  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Periodi¬ 
cals,  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  family  read¬ 
ing  -,  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving,  making  one  of  the  handsomest  Maga- 
sines  published. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

“Evirt  Saturdat. — The  Monthly  Part  of  Evirt  Sat- 
CRDAT  for  January,  published  last  week,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  i>eriadicals  ever  Issued,  and  deserves 
something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  literary 
character  of  this  Journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
readers  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  have  found  in  its 
pages  the  best  risumi  of  foreign  current  literature  pub¬ 
lished.  In  its  new  form,  Evirt  SATuanAT  loses  none  of 
its  attractive  characteristics,  the  addition  of  numerous 
large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener¬ 
ous  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  the 
old  series.  How  great  an  attraction  la  add^  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  element,  is  testified  by  the  largely  increased  circu- 
I  latinn  of  the  new  volume  which  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  and  superb  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
increas^  admiration.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  Ersar  Satcrdat  that  at  present  eikiages  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  This  comprises  the  five  weekly  numbers 
issued  during  the  month  of  January,  and,  in  its  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  cover,  is  certal^  one  of  the  most 
artistic  magazines  published  in  any  country. 

“The  progress  made  in  wood  engraving  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked.  The  art  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purposes  of  book  illustration,  it  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  displaced  steel  engraving.  It  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  with  remarkable  success  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  fine  paintings.  Such  reproduction  la  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  Englw  illustrated  weekly, 
TXs  Orapkie,  which  furnishes  elaborate  wood  enmvings 
of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  oast.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  7>e  Ormkie,  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood,  k  Co.  receive  electrotypes  of  all  the  illustrations 
prepared  lor  the  English  Journal,  which  they  reproduce 
in  Evirt  Satcuat,  either  simultaneously  wi&  their 
appearance  in  London  or  in  advance.  These  beautiful 
engravings  render  Etbrt  Batorbat,  especially  in  its 
monthly  shape,  a  most  complete  treasury  of  choice  pic¬ 
tures,  at  a  price  so  moderate  os  to  insure  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  the  widest  sale.  The  London  wfrt  Journal,  whose 
chief  artistic  claims  are  In  its  medium-sized  steel  engrav¬ 
ings,  sells  at  Sl.M  per  number.  The  Monthly  Part  of 
Evxrt  Satcroat,  with  five  times  as  many  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  sells  at  fifty  cents.  To  realize  the  full  value,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  low  price  of  this  periodical,  we 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  handsomely  printed  pages  of 
the  January  issue.  Here  we  find  admirable  cabinet- 
sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  Lord  Derby,  and  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Greuze,  Qerome,  Boughton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
Ihmous  artists.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Evirt  Saturoat  the  most 
valuable  and  entertaining,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  of  picto¬ 
rial  Journals.” 

TERMS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Paris,  60 
cents;  Yearly  Subscription,  8  6.00  In  advance;  84.00 
a  year  to  subscribers  tbr  any  other  periodical  published 
by  Fixum,  Ozoood,  A  Co.  Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ft  CO.,  124  Tnmont  St,  Boston. 


March  6,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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Appllc»tiont  for  Ad-vertlrlnc  in 
KTBBT  BATCBDAT  •hould  be  nddregaed 
to  OEO.  W.  CABR,  care  Mbtert.  FieldCt 
Oecood,  *  Co.,  Boston,  Idass, 


FLORA.  BOTANY. 

The  Latest,  Best,  Most  Popular  Botanical 
Tett-Books. 

Br  ABA  OBAT,  M.  D.,  fiaktr  Pr»fisf»r  »f  ^Tattral 
Sclenct  ta  tfareard  VkittriUf. 

Pttbllsbed  b7  Insen,  Blikiman,  Tirtos,  k  Co. 

The  n«rM-vMe  reputsUon  Of  PROF.  GRAY  la  lafflcieot 
gosrsntf  tor  the  seientyie  aecuraef  of  his  books )  their 
noaclAHty,  evinced  by  a  Mte  grenUr  than  that  of  all  eMers 
cirmbined.  Shows  that  In  dsimitag  (br  then  oompteheb- 
sirencM  it  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  bt  desenpUntt. 
accurate  and  sdentiflc  tnal/sis  of  plants,  and  beanlf  of 
iiluitfiktinnt,  We  claim  only  their  due  ;  they  have  So  efSoM 
in  oMk  reapOet. 

Graves  "  Botw  Plants  Grow,”  9  1.2t 

A  ootanf  tor  Ybung  People  IlandsomelT  IllMtMiM. 
Oray’B  Lessons  in  Botany.  302  Drawings, 
Gray’S  BcHoot  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,  l.tio 
This  Is  S  we*  book  i  a  complete  key  to  the  regetable 
and  floral  Physhdogy,  ISnily,  and  Genera  of  all  common 
plants,  nattre  Ur  exotic,  Ibnnd  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
gardens,  BeMs,  (bresla,  or  In  ordinary  conservatories  | 
giving  their  MMieaon  Bngllsh  names  t  whence  they  came, 
linw  they  Map  be  recognised,  and  for  what  they  are,  or 
may  be  nsed. 

Gray^s  Mannal  of  Boiany.  ^2  &o 

Grtiy's  LesaoHs  aitd  Iitanuat.  One  toh  3.oe 

Gray’fc  Mantial,  tAith  Mosses,  et««  lUws- 
ttmleo.  2.#t 

Gray’s  Rtmelttral  and  Systematic  Bot¬ 
any,  3.0d 

p'lora  of  the  BouUiem  United  States. 

By  A.  W.  CBAbnaS,  M.  D.  One  vol.  3.60 

SPENGERiAN~PENMANSHiP. 

The  American  StandaM  ot  Business 
Fenmansklp, 

Simple  —  Practieal BshMttal. 

Tbs  OSIT  OaroftAL  Btstwt.  first  paMished  in  1848. 
used  in  nloe  tenths  of  all  the  Ho^al  Bclmnls  In  the 
United  SUitet.  tlsd  snete  in  Hew  xerh,  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  eVetyirhMe  than  any  ether.  Yanght  by  the  beat 
))enmen.  Ihroduces  the  6r..t  peasres,  ai«l  chalLisrks 
THE  wroaLD  to  show  better  resnlta,  or  a  better  bnaineas  or 
ornamental  penman  than  ene  tanght  exehitively  in  its 
rchool. 

Teach,  rs  and  Mtool  Ofheers  are  invttnt  to  correspond 
with  na,  and  lb  send  fur  the  Bducational  Almanwe  hw  1870. 
Addresi  WILUE,  BOWLEB,  A  CIE, 
Publishers,  Bsoksellers,  and  StatioMen, 
Nm  1  Coriihlll,  Boston. 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Go. 

WILL  MAKE  LAMIE  ADDITIONS 

io  their  Popular  Stocks  of 

Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
Men’s  FurnlshliiK  Goods, 

Larlics’  and  Children’s  Hosiery, 
Gloves, 

Sash,  Belt,  and  Millinery  Biltbons, 
Silks  and  Satins  for  TrlmmiiiK,  Ac.,  Ac. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKiRINB  ft  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 

PI^KO-FORTES  1 


TrtnMiiMMint  ower  all  the  WmrMI 


HAT!  RKOnriD 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
m  atiat  instanob 
THE  mGHSBT  AWARD, 

ABOVa  AU.  OOMPBTITOaS, 

ta 

Ite  United  Stabes,  LeBdon,  aiul  Faria. 


94b  Washington  Bt.,  Bodban. 

11  MMt  i4ib  at..  New  Tbtib 


THE  SONG  GARDEN 

X  series  of  Hnsie  BoCkt  wdagaed  to  Bchoo's  of  ah 
grades.  PtbgTcseieety  arranged  With  ewrh  iKvik  complete 
tn  tiseK  By  Da.  tiewEi.L  Misos. 

YttE  SONBAABDEN.  FiratBaok.  For  hegiie 
wets,  with  a  variety  of  easy  and.  pleasing  songs.  50  eta 

THE  SONBIGABDEN.  Second  Bonk.  In  addl- 
dnn  to  a  (Wactleal  conrse  of  Instmctlon,  it  contains  a 
ehoice  collection  ef  School  Music.  (Aawrml  sale  25,000.) 
SOcts. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN.  Third  Book.  Besides 
a  Treatise  <m  Vocal  Culture,  with  ninstratlons,  Exercises, 
Bolfbogi,  kc.,  is  contains  New  Music,  adapted  to  High 
Schools,  Yonng  liadies’  Seminaries,  ko.  S 1  00. 

Sent  post-paM  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIY’ER  DIT- 
SON  A  CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boeton.  G.  M. 
DITIByN  A  CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Uurrajr  &  Lanman’s 

Florida  Water, 


AT  PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 


The  most  celebrated  and 


BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 


WANTED  — AGENTS  — $76  to 

9  200  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  htmale, 
totntrodnee  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  CO.M- 
MON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tnck,  quilt, 
cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  meet  su¬ 
perior  manner.  Price  only  S 18.  Fully  warrant¬ 
ed  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  9 1,000  for  any 
machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes 
the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
Stiteh  can  be  ent,  and  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  polled  apart 
without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  S  75  tog  200 
per  month  ai^  expenses,  oe  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SEC051B  k 
CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA.  •,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
under  the  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show  a 
Certificate  of  Agency  signed  by  us.  We  shall  not  hold 
onrselvea  responsible  for  worthless  Machines  sold  by  other 
parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties  either  selling  or 
using  Machines  under  this  name  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
law,  nnless  sneh  Machines  were  obtained  from  ns  or  our 
Agents.  Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  parties  who  copy  our 
advertisement  and  circulars  and  olTer  worthless  machines 
St  a  lesa  price. 


most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 

i 

in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers,  j 

SOUTHMAYO’S  GONfEGTIOIIERY.  | 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  all  oonfeo-  | 
ttoneiy  of  onr  mannfhotnre  is  STRICTLY  PURE,  i 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  on  be  procured,  ; 
witbont  regard  to  cost.  | 

A  GOOD  HOTEL  is  a  benefit  to  the 

oommnnity,  and  Boston  may  well  be  prond  of  its  noted 

AMERICAN  HOirSE, 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER 

Translated  into  EnKlish  Blank  Yerse  by 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Intwo  Ytflmiies.  Imperial  octavo.  ‘Unllhrm  with  Loxo- 
rsLLow’s  Dante.  VoI.  I.  now  ready.  Price,  g  5.00. 
[Vol.  II.  will  be  published  in  May  next.] 

“Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Di- 
rina  Comtnedia,  —  n  translation  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
original  text  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now 
given  us  the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  is  destined  to 
tuperse<Ie  all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  be  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself, 
and  on  the  country  whoee  literature  he  has  already  so 
nobly  enriched.”  —  New  York  Thdbunc. 

*•*  For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publlthers, 


PIELDg,  OHGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttok  fc  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  Puhlicatlonr. 


Permanently  cured  by  Batew’S  Patent  Sclentiflo  Appliances. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  uid  Paris 
ExhibitlonB,  and  are  fhvonihly YwvleWell  in  OmfUtutraled 
lemdtn  Miewt  and  Modieal  Times.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMPSON  A 
Ik).,  Bob  BOTB,  Vow  Vorit. 


so  long  and  so  well  kept  by  Lewis  Rice,  Esq.  Thoroughly 
refitted  and  refurnished,  it  need  fear  no  competitor. 

AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

One  volume,  16mo.  9  2.00. 


OoNTBSTs.  —  Dryden,  Witchcraft,  Shakespeare,  'Les¬ 
sing,  New  England  Tiro  Oenturies  Ago,  Rouasean  and 
the  SettilmsntallMB.  , 

“The  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and  good 
learning  than  any  American,  or  any  Englishman,  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  could  bring  to  the  illostration 
df  the  subjects  Iiere  treated.  Still  more.  It  shows  on  aW 
moat  every  page  that  keen  imight  and  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  the  peiaon  criticised,  which  is  necessary  to 

f;Ive  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.”  —  Springfield  BeptUh 
lean. 


*t*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  hy  the  Puhllsliers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

$2,000  A  YEAH  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  well  the  eelebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MAOHINRS. 

The  heat  machine  In  the  world.  Stkeh  alMe  sa  Ml  tUn. 
ONE  MAOHlNS  WITHOUT  YIONSY. 

Tor  ftinber  parttcalais  addreta 


VHK  WXLSON  sxwxxe  KACeOIfS  «o., 
CleTetaad,  OMo,  at  B.  LotSs,  Ms. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  National  Watch  Oompany. 


All  the  ctswdvx  «f  thr  Elgin  Watches^  In-  ' 
elantlnc  tk«  **  LADY  ELGIN,”  ready 
f»r  SPRINB  TRADE. 

Bie  OnaiBtny  also  call  the  attentioa  of  Watch-bnyers  | 
t»  the  Ihet  tmtt  the  Elgfa  Watches  ikw  oflCred  have  sev-  | 
eval  peewHar  kaproveaKiats  over  all  others,  and  also  a 
new  ' 

PATENT  DUST  a  EXCLUDER, 
so  eswatrncted  as  te  ewetooe  the  wnrka,  amd  fmwi  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  dost,  enabling  the  moveaanit  lo  remain  in  I 
or^  wMoat  cteaaing  dnitMe  the  time  lhad  a  watch  will  I 
ordMrily  ran  withowt  thb  protection. 

the  fVnntiaag  fed  ceaAdewt,  after  havtag  had  their  | 
Watehes  three  yewn  la  anrket,  and  seTfiwg  aaaay  than  ' 
sands  of  thesa  la  idl  parts  A  Mw  ooontry,  that  the 
Elcita  Wsdiebea  *re  Use  best  tlwam  kwwpers  . 
Bsww  wtilsjd  tm  tke  Asiaerican  iMiblh^  for 
eMtew  Lwdlek’  WW  Demtltiuien’w  aSHcq  Bail* 
wsty  wr  wtker  ttsrew. 


OYER  FFYE  HUNDRED  DEALERS 
ha  vsvions  parts  of  the  land,  hare  unrenervedly  hahesed 
thna.  Th^  are  in  use  upon  namcrows  than  ed  Railway, 
haeiadtng  the  Unhosi  Pmeifle  and  the  IVnugl- 
vmnla  Central,  and  rdheers  of  these  voada.  with  onwr 
fovarrinent  railroad  nfficiala,  indorse  tbom  lu  the  best 
Wafehn  hra-  the  use  ef  raSIread  emplegees  ami  trareneea,  > 
jxd  introduced. 

The  MIowing  are  preseWteil  as  speotmeas  of  these  teak-  ; 
mcnbds :  — 

Umon  I’ACtnc  E  R.,  Omot  er  dknt’i.  Srr'c,  I 
OMAMijbee.  M,  18611.  ) 

Ben.  T.  H.  Avwtv,  Fresidei*  NsMooal  Watch  Oo., 

Chicago,  Hi: 

Dsas  Sm, — llaring  the  month  that  I  have  carried  eae 
of  your  "B.  W.  Raymond  ”  Watches  it  has  net  ktOed  to 
keeg.  the  time  wMi  so  winch  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  dei^  in  this  regard.  For  accnracy,  in  time-keeping, 
beaaty  of  movement  and  baish,  your  Watdies  duHenge 
my  admiration,  and  aroaee  my  pride  as  an  American,  and  i 
I  am  confident  that  in  ail  respects  they  will  compete  sne-  I 
ceaefnily  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  mann-  I 
factarers  of  older  nations.  They  need  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated.  ' 

Yonrs,  meet  respectfully, 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gen’l  Snp’t. 

Orvict  or  ms  Hcdso.n  Rivia  Railsoad,  I 
Gen’l  Snp  t,  New  York,  Jan.  17, 1870.  ) 

T.  M.  Avirt,  Esq  ,  Preside.^  NatkMul  Watch  Co. : 

Dsar  Sir,  —  The  Watch  made  by  your  Company,  which  I 
I  have  carried  (he  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent  | 
time.  I  have  carried  It  frequently  on  engine^  an<l  have  ! 
been  on  the  road  with  it  ahnoat  daily.  Daring  this  time  I 
it  has  run  nniformly  with  onr  standard  clock. 

Truly  yonrs, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Qen’l  Snp’t.  I 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  oonn- 
try,  have  certified  that  they  oonsider  the  Elgin  Watches 
tn  be  all  that  the  Com|>any  have  advertised  them,  as  bet¬ 
ter  fioished,  more  correct  and  dnrable,  than  any  in  mar¬ 
ket  of  simihir  price,  and  that  (hey  have  great  confidence 
in  recommending  them  to  the  public  on  accoant  of  their 
general  merit :  — 

Wheeler,  Paraous,  A  Co.,  New  York. 
Warren,  Spadoiie,  A  Co.,  “ 

Mlildleton  A  Bro.,  ” 

T.  B.  Byniier,  ** 

Henry  GInsiel,  ‘‘ 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  A  Co.,  «  I 

Scott,  Barrett,  A  Co«,  PHtaburg.  I 

J.  B.  Reed  A  Co.,  ” 

Dahme  A  Co-,  Ctnefamatl. 

JenkliiH  A  Hatch,  dnohmatl.  I 

C.  Oakamp,  ” 

C.  Hellehnah,  “ 

E.  Jaccard  A  Co.,  St.  Lonla. 

N.  £.  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Cleveland. 

M.  Burt,  Cleveland. 

Morae,  Reddin,  A  Hamilton,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Henae,  Denver,  Col. 

M.  M.  Baldwin  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 
Koch  A  Dryfua,  New  Orleans. 

And  over  490  oHiers. 

Various  grades  and  prices  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 
No  Movements  retailed  hy  the  Company. 

Cali  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Com-  I 
pany,  159  A  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  I 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 

STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dsaltn  throaghoot  the  world, 
■vary  Faokat  bean  Uie  facsimile  of  his  Signatore. 


EAmvAonmni’b  'WAuaotm, 
n  JOHN  nBXXT,  NIW  TOBK. 

eOSEPH  OOXOTT  *  SONS. 


WATCHMAN  AND  REFLECTOR 

For  1870. 

A  LARGE 

Double  Weekly  Newspaper. 

XEUaiOUS  AND  GENERAL. 
JDHE  OLDEST  JOURNAL 

Of  its  class  In  the  Wortd,  with  one  azeep- 
tlon,  and  one  at  the  aaaat  widely 
elnemlattd. 


Enters  now  on  its  61st  year. 


Advmeatlng  la  an  Earnest  and  Llheral  Spirit 
Christian  Morals  aiid  Kedarsss,  aad 
a  New  Testament  Chrlettankty. 

wmi 

Miclws,  litenrY,  Cinufisl,  A^jktltnrtl, 
Finilf,  in4  imimy  Sebeol  Iqnrtaents. 


ABLE  AND  CHOICE  SERIALS 

By  the  best  of  Americaa  erllsrs. 

Utuivalled  Foreign  and  Home  Corre* 
spcmdeBce. 

faaMhg  such  names  as  PETza  Bitss,  of  London,  Ret. 
Da.  E.  px  Pazssaxsa,  of  Paris,  etc. 

MAKnio 

TWO  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ONE; 

Foot  Pages  in  the  Religions  Deportment,  and 
Four  in  the  GeneraL 

Unsurpassed,  if  Equalled, 

In  the  amount  and  quality  of  Its  reading 
snaCter,  and  as  a 

GEIVERAL  JVEWSPAPER 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  OR  INDIVIDUAL. 


We  make  die  (hUossing  llheral  offer  lo  jiiemsf  sbleenl 
rr*  for 

NEW  SUBSCRIBEB.S  i 
We  will  send  the  Watchman  and  Kedector  for 


one  year  to 

One  New  Subscriber  and  One  Old  for . S  5.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  for . 4.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  and  One  OW  for . 7.00 

Three  New  Sabecribers  for . 6.00 

Three  New  Snbscrihers  and  One  OW  tor  ...  .  9.00 


And  to  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate. 
Sample  Copies  and  Circalars  sent  fees.  Terms  9  8.00  a 
year,  in  advance ;  50  cents  additional  by  Carrier.  6  l.M 
for  six  months  )  9  1.00  for  four  months. 


Two  from  among  many  recent  Teatimoniala. 

“TV  tfatthmoH  and  Refieetar  atands  in  the  vary  fort- 
front  of  Religiout  Jonmaliam.” — Rsv.  Hzaav  Waao 
BEicnia. 

From  the  Old  and  New  for  January,  1870  —  its  first 
issne. 

“  The  WaUhman  and  Refioetar  of  the  first  week  of  last 
month  began  the  second  half-eentnry  of  that  Journal  with 
all  the  seal  and  active  purpose  that  most  have  been  ne- 
ceetary  to  call  it  into  existence,  and,  of  course,  with  vastly 
more  of  the  positive  and  material  aids  for  leoompllshing 
its  purpose.  It  is  now  a  broad  sheet,  filled  with  varied 
intelligence,  and  articles  treating  in  a  liberal  mode  of 
thought  with  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  it  has  a  foreign 
correspondence,  —  partly  in  the  hands  of  Peter  Bayne,  of 
London,  and  Be  PressBDse,  of  Paria,  —  of  whtsh  any 
newspaper  might  well  beast.” 


Abont  the  middle  of  December  we  began  the  pabliea- 
tioa  of  another  SERIAL,  by  Mae.  Jawa  Dezma  Cuer- 
Eiw,  anthor  of  the  two  Serials,  “  GEMS  OF  TUB  BOG,'’ 
and  “  OUT  OF  THE  WTLDERNESS,”  thrt’  have  ap- 
peareil  in  (he  tfkuhman'o  colussae  the  .pn.  'year,  and 
both  of  which,  as  now  issasd  in  book  tarm,.^ire  offer  as 
Premiums  for  new -snhsef there.  This  -serial  is  proving  to 
be  one  of  surpassing  tntenet,  and  will  aontinae  tveiy 
week  to  bmt  the  middle  of  the  pwseat  vofeesae. 

With  a  CimilatieD  «f  20,600  eeplae  weakly  mmamg  the 
best  classes  of  the  community,  the  Watekman  and 
tar  inn  fint-elase  medium  with  intelUgcwt  and  eDtaspris- 
ing  advertistfs. 

Please  note  eareftiUy  the  above,  ana  In  writing  tOStma 

JOHN  W.  OLKSTEAD  ft  ‘CO-i 

XSl  WffililnfftoM  Bt.,  BwtffB,  Wmm, 
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THE  BBOADWAY  SQUAD". 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANVFACTCBEBS  OF  FINE 


Electro<Flated  Ware. 


At  the  American  Inatitute  Fain  held  in  New  York  in 
1867  and  1869,  and  at  the  HechanicsJ  Fair,  held  in  Boe- 
ton,  in  1869,  REED  &  BARTON 


RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZES, 


orer  an  oompeliton,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 


We  can  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Jndgei’  Official  Report :  — 

“  The  Jndgea  are  warranted  In  pronouncing  thii  dliplay 
•f  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  style.  The  durability  of  Reed  &  Barton’s  Ware  has 
been  k  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  accord  to  them  the  position  of  FIRST  among  the 
manufacturen  of  plated  goods. 


Faetories  eatablished  at  Tannton,  Mass., 
la  1834.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and 


No,  Q  MAIDEIV  LAIVE,  j 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  MARCH,  1870. 

CONTENTS. 

In  Bebstlf  of  the  Birds.  By  T.  H.  Brewer. 
Joseph  and  his  Friend,  m.  By  Batard  Tatlor. 
From  Pennsylvania  Hills  to  Minnesota 
Prairies.  By  J.  T.  Tsowssmoi. 

'The  Military  Ball  at  Goulacaska. 

The  Minor  Theatres  of  Eondon. 

Bstlder’s  Wife.  By  Alicr  Cast. 

A  Bonutnce  of  Beal  Life.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
Adventurers  and  Adventuresses  in  New 
York.  By  Joins  H.  Bsowrr. 

Time  works  Wonders.  By  B.  G.  Wilder. 

-The  Blue  River  Bank  Bobbery.  By  0.  B. Woods. 
A  Nlaht  In  a  Tymhoon. 

Kven.Song.  By  Olitir  Wcrdill  Holmes. 
■California  Earthquakes.  By  N.  8.  Shalsr. 
iM  Marrlace  Holy  f  By  Hurt  Jamh. 

Hopes  of  a  Spanish  Bepablic.  By  Richard  Wbt. 
Captain  Ben’s  Choice. 

Hsiwlows  and  Uterary  Notices. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  GO.,  Pnbliihen,  Boiton. 


"THE  ADVANCED  THOUGHT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.” 


“THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

NEWSPAPER,  I 

F  O  R  1  8  7  O  , 

will  be  more  than  ever  alive  to  the  great  Ihtcrests  that 
i  originate  and  centre  in  New  England,  and  particularly 
Bi^ox.  It  trusts  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  ! 

ALE  GOOD  CAUSES, 

:  Struggling  for  permanence  to  benefit  the  world.  Though 
I  in  no  sense  a  “  religious  ”  or  “  moral  ”  paper,  it  hopes  i 
I  never  to  be  ashamed  to  espouse  those  reforms  which  are  ’ 

:  the  handmaidens  of  the  purest  religion  and  the  highest  : 
morality,  —  I 

The  Eradication  of  Caste  in  Social  State, 

The  Prutection  and  Elevation  of  Woman,  i 

\  Universal  Toleration  of  all  Creeds  and  Colors,  ' 

Opposition  to  Gigantic  Monopolies, 

Exposure  of  Shams,  new  or  old,  i 

I  Honest  Wages  for  Honest  Work, 

,  and,  in  short,  whatever  will  make  the  world  better  by  its  : 

advocacy  or  defence,  i 

I  To  this  end,  we  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  I 

^  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  COBBESFOND.  ^ 
ENCE, 

which  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  j 

LECTURES  AND  LETTERS 
from  men  of  braiiu  and  convictions,  whose  utterances  : 
command  respect,  uid  I 

INDEPENDENT  CRITICISM  j 

in  all  departments  of  thought,  whether  POLITICAL,  { 
LITERARY,  MUSICAL,  ARTISTIC,  or  DRAMATIC, 
promising  Entire  Freedom  of  Ezpreaalou,  I 
guided  by  Candor  and  Truth.  In  a  word, 

"THE  COMMONWEALTH” 

may  be  expected  to  be  the  same  bright,  crisp,  wide¬ 
awake,  readable  Journal  it  has  been  for  the  last  five  years, 
only  a  little  more  intemi/ied,  if  possible,  in  purpose,  and 
with  its  leanings,  more  than  ever,  in  the  right  direction. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  a  mere  negative  exponent  of 
New  JSngland  thought ;  but  purpose  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  to  MAKE  OUR  IDEAS  DOMINANT 
I  in  state,  society,  church,  and  all  progressive  movements^  ' 

i  "THE  COMMONWEALTH*',; 

I  is  firmly  established,  and  is  read  by  thousands  of  inteill-  I 
\  gent  people.  This  fact  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
'  ADVERTISERS,  I 

I  who  are  reminded  that  their  cards  in  the  Commonwealtk 
(of  which  but  a  limited  number  can  be  taken)  are  not 
I  bidden  in  cumbrous  supplements,  printed  only  to  be 
'  thrown  into  the  waste-basket ;  nor  are  they  buried  out 
I  of  sight,  within  the  blanket  folds  of  a  quarto  paper.  But 
in  our  rwat,  compact,  folio  sheet,  with  its  plain,  uniform 
style  of  typography,  the  favors  of  our  business  friends 
will  be  fonnd  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  seen  by  all. 
The  Commmwealtk  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
communication  with  the  public. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  copy,  one  year,  to  city  subscribers  ....  83.00 
One  copy,  one  year,  to  mail  subacribers  ..  .  .  2.60 

Remit  fjtndt  m  Morit  OaDtRS  or  Rigistxud 
Lenns  to  taoars  oq/kty.  AddrsM 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 

(«THB  COMMONWXALTH,”) 

8  Bromlleld  Street,  •  .  •  Boeton,  Mtm> 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

FOR  MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 

YVe  Girls i  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitxet.  With  a  full-page  and  two  smaller  Illustra¬ 
tions,  by  Jobs  J.  Harlrt. 

Chap.  III.  Betwixt  and  Between. 

The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo  (Poem).  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Lear.  With  an  illustration,  by  J.  H.  How¬ 
ard. 


Captain  Lancarote’s  Famous  Voyage.  By 
James  Pastor. 

Uncle  Blue  Jacket’s  Duck-Boat.  By  M.  W. 
HcE.'itek.  With  an  Illustration,  by  S.  Ettimqe,  Jr. 

Mr.  Clarence  goes  to  Congress.  By  J.  T. 
Trowbridgi.  With  a  full-page  and  three  smaller 
Illustrations,  by  A.  R.  Wadd. 

Hosv  Fritz  made  a  Skeleton.  By  W.  W.  Crari. 
With  an  Illustration,  by  8.  Eytiroe,  Jr. 

Dream  of  the  Little  Girl  who  would  not 
pick  up  a  Pin.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Biae.  With 
two  IllustratioDs,  by  J.  H.  Howard. 

A  Picture  (Poem).  By  Arrir  B.  Stipbihs.  With  an 
Illustration,  by  8.  Ettirgi,  Jr. 

Onr  Menagerie.  II.  By  T.  W.  Hiooirsor.  With 
two  Illustrations,  by  H.  W.  IlRRaicx.  Elephants. 

The  Evening  Lamp.  Containing  a  “Children’s 
Opera,  by  L.  D.  Nicbols,  and  Illustrated  Rebuses, 
firom  Designs  by  Correspondents. 

Onr  Letter  Box.  Containing  a  Composition,  by 
Uattir  Adams,  Letters,  and  descriptions  of  Games. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Publishen, 

134  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


SAPOU^ 

211  WASHINGTON  N.  Y 


Trade  supplied  by  STKDHAN,  THAYER,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  —  simple,  cheap,  reliaiU,  Kbits 
ivRRTTBiNa.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTINO 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


:  Ag^ents !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  430  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
oommission,  to  sell  onr  new  wonderfiil  inventions. 
_Addreas,  _M.  WAONER  k  00.,  HarshaU,  Mich. 

Maplewood  Young  Ladies’  Institute, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  PrimeipeU. 
The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  8, 1870. 


PRESCRIBED  BY  OUR  MOST  EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS.  For  Lung  Diseaass,  the  Yegetabis  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam.  Qet  the  genuine.  Prices,  S 1,  Md  60  cts. 


TO  NEWSDEALERS 

THROUOnOUT  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


NEWSDEALERS 

Throughout  the  country  are  requested  to 
send  us  at  once  their 

Full  Business  Cards  and 
Addresses. 

We  are  now  perfecting  arrangements  for  our 

ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 

EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Which  will  give  this  paper 

THE  .  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

of  any  Journal  of  its  class,  and  it  will  be 

An  Advantage  to  every  Dealer 

to  be  represented  on  onr  books.  We  desire 
to  have 

OUR  LIST  OF  DEALERS 
COMPLETE. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

194  Tremont  SL,  Boston. 

Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Wskb, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co. 


